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F one thing more than any other 
has made America great, has 
given us the highest standard of 
living in the world, it is the grand 
American custom of ‘‘paddling your 
own canoe’’. It is that manly habit 
that has led millions of Americans to 
launch their own businesses, creating 
millions of better jobs for others. 
They have added billions to America’s 
wealth and wages—ten thousand 
times more than any profits they 
made for themselves. 
That sort of thing does not happen 


in nations where the government 


does the thinking and planning for 


its people. It is from those countries 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 


FASTER, 


that the people are most anxious to 
escape, to America. 

Some Americans have lost their 
courage; some foreigners in our 
midst don’t want us to regain it. 
All the more reason for every true 
American to paddle his own canoe 
and not “let George do it” for him. 

There has never once been a time 
in America when courage, thrift, 
hard work did not pay. There has 
never before been a time when those 


American traits were so vital as today. 
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From crash pads fo fireproof tenis 


oroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


URCHING tanks banged their 
crews against steel walls and sharp 
gles—until sponge rubber crash 
ds were made, to cover the danger 
ots. But rubber burns, so B. F. Good- 
th developed crash pads of Koroseal 
it will not flame even if hit by a 
il. Before this and its other war 
bs, Koroseal was used to make 
Mcoats and other articles truly 
terproof. After the war both these 
oroseal qualities will be combined 
in fireproof tents, for instance. 
That tent in the picture, made for 
large automobile manufacturer, can 


the forerunner of the circus tents 
— Reg, T. M. 


of the future. They will be made of 
light fabric chemically treated against 
fire, and then coated with a thin film 
of Koroseal that won’t wear off and 
will not burn—fire goes out the 
minute flame is taken away. The re- 
sult will be a fireproof tent, lighter 
and easier to handle because a thinner 
fabric can be used, and so resistant to 
wear that the one in the picture has 
already lasted more than twice as long 
as any tent its owners had ever been 
able to find before. 

Koroseal is the flexible material 
developed and made only by B. F. 
Goodrich. It is proof against acids and 


grease as well as water; it resists sun, 


air, aging and fire. Koroseal can be 
made in any form or color, or as a 
thin transparent film on fabrics or 
paper. 

Just a glimpse of future Koroseal 
uses are wall coverings you can scrub, 
upholstery you can leave out in the 
fain, luggage that won't scuff, raincoats 
you can stuff in a pocket even when 
wet, baby pants that are really soft 
and comfortable, bags that keep food 
fresh for years. The B. F. Goodrich 
en Koroseal Division, Akron, 
Obi 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC procs 


Many a man in uniform dreams of the day when he’ll 
open a business of his own. It will be a good thing 
for this country if most of those dreams come true. 


They have a better chance of doing so under Free 
Enterprise than under any other system in the world. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


» Presidential Line 


The most significant political fact in 
shington today is President Roose- 
i's determination to placate—to get 
ong with—Congress. 

e Chief Executive made clear at 
. press conference this week that he 
not gunning for a fight with anybody 
any purpose—not for quite a while 
least. Repeatedly he made the point 
ut he was not going to be “‘conten- 


DUS. 
He hardly raised his breath to press 
the St. Lawrence waterway project 
hich the Senate killed. He passively 
ed the social security. tax freeze. And 
s appointments to the State Dept. 
W-Dec.9’44,p111) were definitely 
cht of center, despite his gesture 
the left in naming Archibald Mac- 
ish. 


rpose—Appeasement 


The purpose of Roosevelt’s congres- 
onal strategy is clear: He wants to earn 
hd retain the support of a conservative, 
wgely anti-New Senate at all costs 
order to insure ratification of the 
pming peace treaties. This is the 
ssident's dominant political motiva- 
on today and he indicates that he does 
pt intend to depart appreciably from 
t line. 

Roosevelt’s political left wing will la- 
ent and protest, but in the last analysis 
will go along fully with him on the 
race. His political right is the least 
fain source of foreign-policy support. 
e will not hesitate to placate it. 


ealth Note 


There is little current concern in 
‘ashington over the President’s health. 
et his three-week, postelection vaca- 
on at Warm Springs Ga., Roosevelt 
looking well. He is slightly heavier; 
here are fewer deep lines in his face. 
t his first press conference after his 

m he was animated, affable, and 
nusually composed. Incidentally, for 
shatever reason, he is smoking fewer 
igarettes, 


ivilian Goods Hopes Wane 


WPB’s new order, freezing civilian 
toduction at present levels, merely dots 
ne i's in War Mobilization Director 


ames F. Byrnes’ policy declaration of 


few weeks ay (BW—Dec.9’44,p17). 
Privately, B officials say that the 
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wide publicity given it was in acquies- 
a gp the. Tony's desire ioe tones 
psychological warfare on the home front. 

Hopes of some WPB officials that 
the civilian goods freeze could be 
thawed sufficiently to permit added pro- 
duction of certain highly essential items 
—refrigerators, electric irons, alarm 
clocks, etc. (BW —Dec.16’44,p7)— 
waned this week, however, as the bad 
news came in from the European 
theater. 


‘7 
Surplus Board Faces Trouble 


Senate approval of President Roose- 
velt’s two nominees for the Surplus 
Property Board—Edward Heller and 
Robert A. Hurley—doesn’t mean that 
surplus disposal policies will take shape 
in a hurry. 

The new board (BW—Dec.2’44,p15) 
now has to take over the disposal opera- 
tion from William L. Clayton’s Surplus 
War Property Administration, lay out 
plant disposal programs for submission 
to Congress, and probably make recom- 
mendations for changes in the com- 
plicated surplus disposal law. The 
rough ride that Heller and Hurley got 
when their names came before the Sen- 
ate may indicate that they can expect 
more trouble when they come back to 
Congress with their disposal plans. 

President Roosevelt probably will 
submit his nomination for the third 
spot on the board soon after Congress 
convenes next month. Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette is still reported to have the 
inside track, although he has been twist- 
ing the Administration’s tail lately on 
international affairs. 


* 
F.D.R. Stalks Bigger Game 


President Roosevelt signed the bill 
freezing social security taxes for another 
year in order to save his ammunition 
for the big fight over social apes | 
that is bound to come eventually, and, 
in the meantime, avoid antagonizing 
the Senate, which holds the fate of his 
international peace policies. 

When the enlarged social security 
program does go through, it gry 
will mean a complete overhaul of the 
present system of financing it. 

Without the freeze bill, social secur- 
ity payroll taxes would have doubled 
automatically Jan. 1. Now, they are 
scheduled to remain at 1% each on 
 palgy and employees until Jan. 1, 
1946. 


Accord Near on Tools 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion is about ready to close an agree- 
ment with the British covering sale of 
U. S. machine tools that have been in- 
stalled in England under lend-lease 
(BW—Nov.18'44,p5). 

Representatives of both countries 
have agreed on general ooo are 
now working out the final details. 

The agreement will call for cash pay- 
ment by the British, based on depre- 
ciated reproduction cost. The British 
will take over all the tools they have 
received under lend-lease instead of 
keeping only the ones that they want, 
but the price on specialized equipment 
which has no prospect of use after the 
war is over will be cut almost to a 
nominal figure. 


e 
Byrnes Tightens Hold 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
Bymes is beginning to assume more di- 
rect control of home-front policies. 
When Byrnes was operating under ex- 
ecutive order alone, he was primarily a 
fixer and feud adjuster. Now that the 
demobilization act (BW —Oct.7'44,p7) 
has given him a statutory grant of au- 
thority, he is taking a tighter hold on 
operations. 

Significantly, Byrnes this week used 
his authority to overrule OPA price or- 
ders for the first time. OPA had planned 
to scale down tire ceilings this month, 
eliminating temporary increases previ- 
ously granted to take care of special 
costs arising from conversion to syn- 
thetics and use of rayon cords. Byrnes 
decided that the tire production situa- 
tion was too critical to permit price re- 
ductions and ordered OPA to let the 
ceilings stand. 


Phone Panel for NWLB 


Telephone workers who went on 
strike recently (BW—Dec.2’44,p99) had 
as one of their major grievances lack of 

resentation on the National War 
Labor Board. Outgrowth of the con- 
troversy is NWLB’s decision to set up 
a permanent panel with jurisdiction over 
the industry. 

As a panel rather than as a commis- 
sion, its actions will not be final until 
reviewed by the national board or pos- 
sibly by a regional board. The panel 
originally set up for the newspaper 
industry was later graduated to the 


The World’s Largest 


Candy Boxes! 


GATX 


Long before they are used in candy 
making, fine vegetable oils must be 
guarded against contamination. Gen- 
eral American terminals, in which 
such oils are stored, provide the nec- 
essary safeguards. 


ij 


In spotlessly clean modern factories, 
General American processequipment 
gives precise control in candy manu- 
facture. 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


te 


Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


ane a 


Bulk liquid storage terminals 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 


Then the oils are shipped in General 
2 American tank cars, again thor- 
oughly protected. The cars have 
specialized features, designed and 
engineered by General American in 
cooperation with the food industry. 


seas or in your home, it is flavor- 
fresh, because it has been transported 
in General American refrigerator 
cars. 


4 When the candy arrives, either over- 


One of a series of advertisements des 
to show General American’s contribution 
everyday living and our part in the 

of American industry during war and 
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. of a commission when it had 
j its discretion. 

VLB has not yet defined the pan- 
hecise jurisdictional boundaries as 
telephone, telegraph, private 
boards, and so on. Nor is it clear 
ether the panel will-have juris- 
on in all disputes in so-called vol- 
. cases, namely where there is an 
ment between employer and em- 
es. The panel will be made ~ be 
sentatives Of management, labor, 
the public. 

eanwhile, telephone workers con- 
od their war of nerves to hasten 
mn on wage demands. Some 6,000 
distance operators in New York, 
300 in Kansas City voted to strike, 
margin which union officials called 
helming. 


o 
bsight Cutback Explained 


st summer when one of the tough- 
of the early cutbacks—outright can- 
ttion of a Norden bombsight con- 
-hit Elmira, N. Y., there was 
spread speculation about why a 
back was made in a relatively loose 
pr area (BW—Aug.5’44,p7). 
Preliminary investigation of the con- 
the Truman Committee pro- 
da tipoff at the time, and a fuller 
janation came this week in the form 
Justice Dept. indictments against 
| L. Norden, Inc. (the inventor is no 
associated with the firm), and 
management engineering firm 
ded by Comm. John D. Corrigan. 
e indictments that the 
tden company failed to give full 
uufacturing information to Rem- 
on-Rand when that company, at the 
y's request, was assigned to operate 
Defense Plant Corp. bombsight 
nt in Elmira. Comm. Corrigan is 

ed of having advised that policy 
1 of having supplied an adverse re- 
on Nee apo § tion of 
plant, on the strength of which the 
int was seized by the mment in 
ember, 1943, and placed under the 
ection of the Norden company. 


a 
ser Coalition 


Te he never re om that the 
hate ca inst the State t.a 
on Mctments—Joseph C. Grew eae 
retary, and William L. Clayton, Nel- 
h Rockefeller, Archibald MacLeish, 
wes C. Dunn, and Brig. Gen. Julius 
Holmes as assistant secretaries— 
uld fall of its own weight. 
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It was an unnatural and transient 
coalition, and only when the nomina- 
tions were being considered en bloc 
could the conservative critics of Mac- 
Leish and the liberal critics of Clayton 
be joined to create a temporary majority. 
The majority quickly fell apart when 
the names were voted on separately. 


s 
Air Facility Interchange Urged 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s deci- 
sion this week granting a transcontinen- 
tal route to a fourth air carrier was tem- 
pered by dissenting opinions on the 
part of two of its members which may 
presage mergers, or at least interchange 
policies, among the domestic airlines. 

The new cross-country carrier is 
Northwest Airlines, whose route from 
Seattle to Minneapolis-St. Paul was ex- 
tended to New York via Milwaukee 
and Detroit (BW —Jul.29’44,p22). At 
the same time Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines was given permission to go on to 
New York from its former Pittsburgh 
terminus. Present transcontinentals are 
United, Transcontinental Western Air, 
and American. 

In separate opinions, L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of CAB, and Edward 
P. Warmer, vice-chairman, disagreed 
with the majority that Northwest and 
P.C.A. should be granted entry to New 
York. Pogue held that the two lines 
should have more time to discuss a 
meryer or other combination. Warner 
sugested the alternative of an inter- 
change arrangement to permit through 
flights to be operated over both systems. 


* 
Rail Wage Push Begins 


The railroad brotherhoods are look- 
ing at the concessions won by the 
C1O.s United Steelworkers (BW. 
Dec.2’44,p16) and under the guise of 
correcting “inequities” are going to push 
for wage increases. The firemen, con- 
ductors, and switchmen started the ball 
rolling, and it will be picked up by the 
engineers and trainmen. Meantime, 
the nonoperating unions are pressi 
the carriers for extended vacations with 
pay. 


2 
Tire Pinch to Benefit Rails 


A greater shift of freight from trucks 
to rails is in prospect as the Office of 
Defense Transportation is pushing every 
practicable means of conservation to 
counteract the famine in heavy tires. 


The shift won’t be general, for the 
rails are congested at many points, but 
ODT field supervisors are on the alert 
to throw trafic to the rails, especially 
where empties are moving in the same 
direction as trucks. 

The pinch on tires, because of the 
Army’s stepped-up requirements, also is 
putting more pressure on truck opera- 
tors to pool freight and to register for 
return loads. 


& 
Dewey Keeps in Touch 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey wili continue 
to play an energetic role in national 
politics. 

He’s not going to retire to the Albany 
sidelines. He is keeping himself closely 
associated with the nonpartisan ap- 
proach to the peace initiated with Cor- 
dell Hull, and he is having his foreign 
affairs expert, John Foster Dulles, main- 
tain two-way consultation with the Re- 
publican members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Dewey expects to confer periodically 
with the G.O.P. congressional leaders 
on policy and he will seek to give na- 
tional focus to the Republican views by 
periodically addressing the country. 


3S 
Gas Hearings Slated 


Hearings will start in six weeks in 
the Federal Power Commission’s nat- 
ural gas investigation, which is intended 
to incubate federal policy to govern 
competition between natural gas and 
coal, and incidentally, between railroads 
and pipelines. 

Labor, coal, and railroad people want 
the broadest possible inquiry. The 
American Gas Assn., Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Assn., and Interior Secretary 
Harold Ickes—who wants to do the job 
himself—are opposed to a probe in war- 
time. Ind ent gas operators want 
it done om, romney i anbedy: 

Oil interests regard FPC’s move with 
suspicion. They fear that gas conserva- 
tion will throw another loop around 
them. 

e 
U.S. Maps Pacific Strategy 


One of the major decisions of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill Quebec conference 
last September has just been imple- 
mented by a carefully detailed ro 
ment for applying the combined Anglo- 
American naval power in the Pacific for 


the final push against Japan. The su- 
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APPROVAL 


The new Willson No. 45 Respira- 
tor meets the highest standards of 
protection. The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines approvals cover use for toxic 
dusts and pneumoconiosis-produc- 
ing dusts and mists. 
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Maximum employee lung protec- 
tion results from the simple design 
of the respirator face piece. It is 
adjustable to various faces with a 
snug comfortable fit. 


The throw away filter can be read- 
ily replaced. This assures maxi- 
mum protection at all times at a 
minimum cost. Workers change 
own filters with full safety. 


Get in touch with your Willson 

» Safety Service Distributor for 
full information on new No. 45 
Spee. Or, write to Dept. 
BWw-3. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS « GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


am 


preme command will rest with Ameri- 
can officers. 

The British Pacific fleet will operate 
as a separate entity—for the present un- 
der Adm. Chester W; Nimitz in the 
Central Pacific and under Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in the Southwest Pacific. 

Because of the « verwhelming concen- 
tration of American force in the Pacific, 
this will continue to be primarily an 
American war against Japan, with Brit- 
ish—and perhaps ultimately—Russian 
aid. 


& 
“Socialized Banking?” 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones will be asked some pointed ques- 
tions concerning socialized banking next 
month when he tries to persuade the 
House Banking & Currency Committee 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. needs 
its resources boosted by $2,000,000,000 
to support farm prices against the de- 
cline expected after Germany’s defeat. 

This comes of Jones’ appointment 
of Frank Hancock (formerly a congress- 
man from North Carolina, and member 
of the House Banking Committee, now 
head of Farm Security Administration) 
as the new president of CCC, replacing 
J. B. Hutson. 

Jones’ aides say that actually no social- 
ization schemes are afoot, that Han- 
cock has been selected solely to help the 
CCC expansion through Congress, 
where he many friends and is con- 
sidered as having done a swell job of 
dispelling antipathy toward FSA. 

Just the same, the skeptical bankers 
in Congress, who look askance at “Farm 
Security’s socialistic bookkeeping,” are 
having to be shown that CCC’s new 
FSA bedfellow is nothing more than a 
eoincidence. 


* 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. has but- 
toned up a contract with the Army to 
build 2,000 36-ft. riveted aluminum 
pontoons for use as bridges. ’ 


To nudge President Roosevelt into | 


filling numerous vacancies on the fed- 
eral bench, some lawyers are agitating 
for a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide that if the President does not make 
an appointment within 30 days after a 
vacancy occurs, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee shall make the nomination. 
Jet-propelled airplanes have proved 
themselves so superior, in the opinion 
of Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount, chief of 
the Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand, that no other “conventional 
fighter plane—that is, one with a pro- 
peller—will ever be designed.” 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


“Fred, there’s going to be a big 
postwar market for undergar. 
ments. Maybe we ought fo call 
the UNION SPECIAL repre. 
sentative about new sewing 
machines.” 


Union Special Machine Com. 
pany makes sewing machines for 
everything from underwear to 
tarpaulins, specially designed 
machines which give you eff- 
ciency, speed, low operating and 
maintenance cost on all types of 
sewing operations. When you 
operate obsolete equipment you 
are paying for modernization 
without getting it. Look into 
the matter NOW. Old equip- 
ment will slow you down com- 
paratively if your competitor 
has better, more modern ma- 
chinery giving him better pro- 
duction and lower costs. 
Write for a copy of THE 
NEEDLE’S EYE. Read how 2 
Union Special Needle Cooler 
boosted production 78‘/ on 
Navy Whites; how a 39200 
Serger handled 100 more pair of 
pants daily than a competitive 
machine; how a 51900 K re- 
quired only two needle changes 
in two years of constant us. 


Write today. 


Union Specicl 
Class 39200 
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War news this week lends a disturbing note of urgency to the Army's demand 
for increased production of critical munitions. 

The focus inevitably is shifting from what we have to do now to what 
we may have to do six or nine months from now. This has a sharp impact on 
civilian as well as war production; the outlook is not encouraging for supplies 
on the home front. 

Congress might even take a hand. Neither national service nor com- 
pulsory saving—nor an approach to one or the other—is as remote today as 


it was just one short week ago. 
* 


Casualty lists for November didn’t make nice reading; those for December, 
allowing for the probability of losing a good many men as prisoners in this 
German drive, presumably will be higher still. 

Thus the new draft regulations (B\W—Dec.16'44,p5) take on greater 
significance than could be read into them when first issued. 

. 
Selective Service is preparing to dip more seriously into the group between 
the ages of 26 and 30 (the 18-26 pool being about dry) to supplement the 
60,000 monthly obtained from boys turning 18 years old. 

The Army may not be satisfied with the additional 20,000 a month that 
draft authorities have been talking about. Though obscured by demands for 
more munitions, this “draft crisis’ has been developing for a good while 
(BW-——Oct.28'44,p9). 

Emphasis is on front-line replacements in view of November casualties 
of 57,775 on Europe’s western front alone. The overmanned air and service 
forces are giving 80,000 men to the infantry. 

Moreover, Army is turning men over to critical industries in ever increas- 
ing numbers—1,000 to foundries, some 2,000 to tire plants, 1,000 to cotton 
mills for production of duck, and so on. The total now is 4,700 in 180 shops. 

a 
The $50,000,000 program for new tire-making plants didn’t impress rubber 
men when it was first announced. Now they‘re not so sure. 

Military requirements for truck and bus tires in the first quarter of 1945 
are put at 4,941,867 after being pared down by 24%. The industry doesn’t 
expect it will be able to supply more than 3,930,443. 

What the Army really would like to have is an additional 1,000,000 a 
month. That’s why WPB plans the $50,000,000 expansion. 

The industry is examining potential plant sites. Many think it would 
be best to use present plants. 

@ 
Tire and rubber men expect to get 3,400 more of the very heavy truck tires 
monthly by pin-pointing production problems, They could boost this highly 
critical war item 18,000 a month if the manpower were only available. 

Here are some of the most urgent manpower needs: Goodyear at To- 
peka, 400; Akron, 100; Los Angeles, 140; Firestone at Akron, 213; Memphis, 
208; Los Angeles, 400; General at Akron, 60; Waco, 400; Goodrich at Miami, 
474; Akron, 73; Los Angeles, 116; U. S. Rubber at Los Angeles, 406; Chico- 
pee Falls, 550. 

Importation of workers from surplus manpower areas isn’t panning out 
because of overcrowded housing conditions. Quits equal new hirings. 

@ 


There's no such thing os catching up with a war production program thot is 
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really critical. ‘’Schedule” is the best figure for any month that WPB figures 
it can attain; what the Army wants always is much more. 

This is demonstrated by the case of cotton duck which was pulled up to 
schedule in November (BW—Dec. 16’44,p9). 

Getting on schedule last month didn’t begin to erase the deficit in this 
sharply stepped-up program. That’s why the Army has gone ahead and fur- 
loughed troops to the textile mills. 

The “’schedules” probably mean even less in some of the munitions pro- 
grams that have been increased astronomically—rockets for the Navy and 
mortars and mortar ammunition for the Army, to name two. 

* 
Raw materials are causing new concern. Supplies looked so ample a while 
back that the authorities permitted production to run off. Now we are eating 
into stockpiles at an alarming rate. 

Among the metals, lead is a striking example. Nothing was done for 
months to check the manpower drain from the mines. Suddenly WPB came 
face to face with the realization that a shortage might develop. 

First idea was to resume allocations (BW—Dec.9’44,p9). Now, however, 
an effort is being made to get more men for the mines. Producers are asked 
to file labor requisitions with the U. S. Employment Service. 

Copper isn’t yet causing much concern, despite the drive for more am- 
munition for artillery and small arms. Nevertheless, January consumption 
probably will jump to 140,000 tons against recent monthly use of between 
125,000 and 130,000 tons. 

By way of contrast, Britain still is cutting back on copper (despite last 
week's “‘satisfactory”’ agreement with Canadian producers). 

® 
What lengthening of the war means to consumer supply is almost too obvious 
to need emphasis. However, here’s an important point. Stores’ stocks of 
goods are heading for the war's lowest point (chart, page 20) except for the 
unnatural bottom during the 1943 clothes-rationing scare. 

A new order this week compels tanners of military quality cattle-hide 
upper leether to process all suitable hides for the military. 

The pinch in textiles will be accentuated by the military set-aside on 
woolens. Meanwhile, the rising cotton duck requirements will absorb yarn 
that otherwise might go into civilian clothing. 

The cigarette shortage deepens, and meat troubles multiply (page 17). 

The metal shortages will hamper even authorized consumer durables. 

Plans to increase fuel oil allotments have been dashed and coal con- 
tinues critical. The firewood shortage, however, is put at only 4,000,000 
cords this winter against a 10,500,000-cord deficiency in 1943-44. 

Higher military demands will prolong civilian tire shortages. 

Publishers’ paper supplies may have to be cut again in 1945. 

*® , 
Spending and saving habits of the people are taking a turn which, if con- 
tinued, will make the job of controlling inflation all the harder. 

Consumers’ incomes now are up only slightly (on a seasonally adjusted 
basis) from early this year, but retail sales are rising at a great rate. With 
taxes taking much the same bite, this means less saving. 

This evil will begin to show up in its worst light if people continue to try 
to spend against growing supply shortages in 1945. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . 3 230.8 230.4 8 238.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of onan ‘ 96.9 95.4 ‘ 93.0 
Production of Automobiles and T: 20,340 20,930 : 18,850 
Const. Awards (Eng. ~ oh 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,740 $4,263 " $6,178 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,538 4,450 , 4,613 
EE, BOM MED go ccs snc cccnownssccvcccccccnsas 4,704 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,006 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 84 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 51 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $25,107 $24,717 A $20,235 
Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +13% +9% None 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 10 13 42 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 251.1 248.3 ‘ 247.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... ; 166.2 163.3 . 160.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. z 223.3 220.9 é 218.2 
{Finished Steel: Composite (Steel, ton) $56.73 $56.73 ; $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age i $19.17 $17.08 , $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).................0.0..0 00005 J 12,000¢ 12.000¢ 5 12.000¢ 
tWheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).......................0005- . $1.61 $1.59 : $1.63 
$Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).......0....00.00cccccccceseveeeee, 3.75¢  -3.75¢ . 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........0. 0.00000 000000 21.52¢ 21.34¢ 21. 19.75¢ 
ites ads avd cv ceuN Gb wba abe dcseccoseaces : $1.340 $1.340 . $1.296 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............0cccccecccceces § 22.50¢ 22.50¢ ; 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................ccceeeees k 104.1 101.1 , 92.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ’ 3.50% 3.53% 599 3.82% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) : 2.70% 2.72% 73% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) J 1.00% 1.00% 00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% 3% 4-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 35,824 38,417 34,750 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 58,603 54,043 50,509 
6,382 6,328 6,410 

ities Loans, 3,766 2,510 1,997 

U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 43,066 39,883 36,722 
Other Securities Held, reporting 2,934 2,877 2,795 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,400 1,100 1,238 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 19,130 18,807 11,704 


* Preliminary, week ended December 16th. + Revised, $ Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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FARTHEST FRONTIER OF MANKIND 
2 «132,000 FEET UP 


A this very moment, men may be 
getting messages direct from the 
sky 25 miles above the earth’s surface. 
Scores of “radio-sondes” make nightly 
balloon ascensions into the strato- 
sphere. One reached the fantastic alti- 
tude of 132,000 feet! 


The radio-sonde is a compact radio 
sounding unit, borne aloft by balloon 
and returning to earth by parachute. 
It contains delicate instruments for 
measuring temperature, pressure, hu- 
midity, other phenomena vital for 
weather forecasting. It contains, too, 


radio equipment for transmitting this 
information to receiving sets on the 


ground. 


How would you test the radio-sonde 


under actual working conditions? 


In test chambers, General Electric 
air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment help reproduce the strange, un- 
earthly ‘““weather” of the mid-strato- 
sphere . . . air of extremely low absolute 
humidity . . . with temperatures rang- 
ing down to —100° . . . ait so thin it 
exerts a pressure less than 1/100 of the 
atmospheric pressure at sea level! 


Creating stratosphere weather was 
another tough job, another exacting 
wartime problem for G-E engineers. 


In solving many of these problems, 
we've made air conditioning and te- 
frigeration equipment more compact, 
more flexible, more efficient—adapta- 
ble to the postwar requirements of more 
users. Investigate! Write: General Electric 
Co., Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Divisions, Section 4412, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


QI aT 
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tin Conditioning by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10p.m., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY ” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m.. EWT. CBS 
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siting Postwar Wage Cost 


Anticipatory collective bargaining is winning wider 
ceptance, for employers see in it a chance to make firm bids on 
e contracts without too much guesswork on labor costs. 


Private discussions between union 
cials and employers concerned with 
terms of postwar labor contracts 
becoming more common over a wide 
ion of the industrial front. A few 
ms with specific long-term wage and 
ployee-telations proposals have been, 
some time, practically negotiating 
eements to become effective when 
orders are cleaned up. But within 

p past month many new quiet con- 
ces have been begun with—almost 
management making the first 


ances. 
orehandedness Pays—Two main rea- 
s account for the quick spread of 
se extremely confidential meetings: 
First, the Roosevelt Administration's 
tinuation in office for another four 
ars is taken as assuring the continu- 
ce of present national labor policies. 
Second, news is beginning to get 
ound that some firms are securing 
at are considered substantial advan- 
ges through advance bargaining. Most 
pportantly, a reasonably reliable deter- 
ination of their postwar wage bill— 
e big unknown quantity in total post- 
ar production costs—enables them to 
ard firm bids on future contracts for 
‘lian goods or parts. 
Strict —No business executive 
labor leader will permit any identifi- 
tion or attribution in connection with 
at he is doing along these lines. Com- 
te secrecy is considered essential to 
¢ fruitfulness of these negotiations. 
It seems clear that some deals are 
ing made which, by National War 
abor Board standards prohibiting 
preements on postwar compensation 
justments, are at least technically in 
olation of wage stabilization regula- 
ms. Employers feel that compelling 
bmpetitive reasons exist for keeping 
ich activities off the record. Labor 
ders feel that they may be ahead of 
eit membership in making commit- 
ents; hence they, too, participate ‘only 
a confidential basis. 
Behind the Veil—Despite the deter- 
ined hush-hush atmosphere veiling 
ese discussions, some concrete facts 
nn be reported. 
Most negotiations revolve around 
ostwar pay rates, volume of output, and 


related subjects. In the case of one 
midwestern company, agreements have 
been made orally with the large C.1.O. 
union with which it deals. The 24,000 
employees now on this firm’s payroll 
are engaged in producing supplies for 
the aviation, automotive, and farm im- 
plement industries, among others. 

This firm’s midwestern and southern 
operations have multiplied many times 
over peacetime levels and its payroll is 
about four times its prewar average. 
In the course of this expansion wage 
rates have gone up sharply. 

@ For High Employment—This com- 
pany realizes that it can continue on 
its present cost level, in line with its 
competition, and operate just about as 


well as in prewar days, with greatly rr 
duced labor force. tt hopes, however, 
to be able to maintain at least 9,000 
men and women at work. To do this, it 
must continue a high rate of busines 

This can be done only if unit costs 
can be considerably reduced on a line 
of products which hitherto was made up 
of small-volume items. In handling larg: 
civilian market runs of output, lower 
prices will create enough added busi 
ness to increase the pre-1942 labor 
force by 50%. 
© Dual Benefits—This factor appealed 
to union officials, whose interest, they 
avowed in closed meetings, was to 
maintain high employment. They ad 
mitted both broad and narrow reasons 
behind their position: benefits for the 
nation, and benefits for their union and 
its treasury. 

a pointed out the facts to the 
union officials, company executives sat 
back. They said plainly that they did 
not intend to place themselves in the 
position of trying to cut wages. Instead 
they iaaaieed what base pay the em 
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Mounting piles of artillery and small arms ammunition on a Leyte beach repre 
sent a small index of the vast quantity of supplies U: S. industry must produce 
to underwrite Allied success in the Pacific as well as in Europe. With the inva- 
sion of Mindoro last week, a bit more of the high command's strategy becomes 
apparent. The drive is aimed not only at retaking the Philippine archipelago 
—a stepping stone to Tokio—but toward establishing snug harbors for ships 
and planes to patrol the South China Sea and cut off supplies vital to 
garrisons in the Japan-dominated Netherland Indies in the South Pacific. 


NO BARGAIN SALE 


When the War Food Administration, acting through local county committees, 
offers surplus Defense Plant Corp. tools and equipment for sale (BW —Sep.16 
'44,p48), prices are geared to consumers’ needs, not to price ceilings. Thus at 
Ephrata, Pa. (above), worn wheelbarrows went for as much as $9 each. In such 
auctions, whether or not under government auspices, price ceilings are applied 
to only nine items—including purely agricultural implements like farm trac- 
tors, combines, and manure spreaders. If the implements are less than a 
year old the ceiling is 85% of the manufacturer's list price; if older, 70%. 


ployees considered fair if they were 
promised sustained work. 

@ Take 15% Less—The meeting ad- 
journed on this exploratory note, and 
the unionists came back a few weeks 
later to continue the discussions. They 
reported that workers in the plant were 
willing to see their present pay base 
pegged after the war at a level about 
15% lower if they were sure of fairly 
steady employment. 

The management took time out to 

do some figuring. Contacts were made 
with a few of the larger outiets for the 
company’s products. With wage rates 
as well as hourly output known, it-be- 
came possible to quote firm prices for 
postwar deliveries. Orders which were 
obtained on that basis were greater than 
they were in the past—su — so 
that the management felt itself fairly 
safe in making employment commit- 
ments to the union. 
@ Other Areas Surveyed—Before this was 
done, contacts were made with union 
officials in the company’s other plants. 
In areas where lower wage rates pre- 
vail, the company was surprised to find 
some workers now earning $1.10 an 
hour who- say they'll settle for 75¢ 
after thes war. The anticipation of 
lowered prices on postwar products be- 
came more firm. 
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To insure that the guarantees made 
by the union officials would not evoke 
rank-and-file opposition, checks were 
made through the plants. The same 
basic question was posed: “If you were 
“srg steady work, and knew we'd 

ave to have a good day’s output from 
you to sell our products, what rate 
would you be willing to work for after 
the war?” 
@ Reports Confirmed—The checkup 
confirmed the reports of the top union- 
ists. Conferences were then arranged 
between the company’s highest officials 
and the international officers of the 
union. 

The plan was described to key officérs 
of the union. They took the same posi- 
tion as did the local officers—that con- 
tinued employment was the first post- 
war need, and that anything achieving 
that end should be considered thought- 
fully. It follows, of course, that any 
formula which makes jobs also makes 
dues for the union. 

@ Comparing Notes—Procedure being 
followed by a second company is very 
similar. This concern is a West Coast 
fabricator whose production during the 
war has been largely going into ships, 
but whose postwar plans revolve in a 
much wider sphere. The unions with 
which it deals are A.F.L. affiliates. At 


the present time negotiati 
this company and union offic:;| 
gressing satisfactorily, point: 
postwar basis. 

The two managements ha 
close touch with each oth 
ing their findings. Even t! 
are in considerably different { 
progress has run in parallel coiirses. Both 
believe there is real significanice in thy 
fact, that it is proof that Matiagemeny 
which take labor into their confidens 
and try to deal on a fair and rationg 
basis can look forward to the futyp 
with more optimism and hopx , 
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For Better Juries 


Federal judges sponso, 
law to unify jury standards an 
qualifications as a step toward 
a better brand of justice. 


Businessmen involved in court pr 
ceedings, which might mean huge sum, 
a criminal conviction, or even Susper. 
sion of business, sometimes look with 
dubious eye upon the caliber of th 
jurors chosen to pass upon their fate 
Even the judges have their doubts aly, 
and those who sit on the federal bend 
are planning to do something about th 
problem. 
® Qualifications Vary—Only a fraction 
of the population is eligible for jun 
service in any state, and that is some 
times far from the best fraction. Qual: 
fications for service—or exemption-dit 
fer widely. 

In Colorado exemption from juy 
service is extended to U. S. govem 
ment officials, postal employees, county 
officials, attorneys, newspapermen, fire 
men, members of the National Guard, 
persons in ill health or with sickness in 
the family, registered pharmacists, per 
sons unable to speak English, Seventh 
Day Adventists (on Saturdays), profes 
sional gamblers, and officials of railroad 
telephone, and telegraph companies, 4 
well as railroad engineers, conductors, 
and superintendents. 

e Who Is Exempt—In Alabama ai 
Florida, accountants and actuaries at 
relieved; in California, Missouri, aol 
Rhode Island, chiropodists; in Califor 
nia and Oregon, Christian Scientists; 
New Mexico and North Carolina 
funeral directors; in Mississippi, as wel 
as Colorado, professional gamblers: 
several states, flour millers; in 36 states 
pharmacists; in Nevada, persons resi 
ing more than 60 miles from cout 
in Iowa and Mississippi, osteopaths; 
six states, veterinarians; and in Kansas 
as in Colorado, Seventh Day Adventists 
All these are in addition to the ge 
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exemptions. Doctors, commercial 
Jers, lawyers, ministers, optome- 
printers, policemen, and persons 


© been mg to a long list of other pro- 
r comp ans and businesses are exempted in 
Ough pus states. 

‘i bi mere is no relief for the federal 
13s, Bo because under present laws the 
ce in thi tegulations of each state apply to 


4] courts within that state. 
islation Pending—Therefore the 
cial Council, composed of judges 
he federal judicial system, has in- 
ted a special committee headed by 
S, District Judge John C. Knox of 
, York City to ask Congress to 
e special provisions for uniform 
ral jury standards. Such legislation 
ending, and it is certain to be rein- 
juced in the new Congress. 
e pending measures would pro- 
for liberal qualifications and allow 
y few exemptions, subject largely to 
discretion of the judge. General 
hualifications would apply to per- 
convicted of felonies and certain 
es of misdemeanors; persons unable 
ead, write, speak, or understand Eng- 
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ook withfgps persons mentally or physically in- 
+ of the or ill; public officials whose service 
reir fate qgeands their full time and attention; 
ibts also alll Persons on active duty in the armed 
nee: igibility Expanded—Such a_nar- 
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Beef in Trouble 


Eastern packers threaten 
shutdown in protest over OPA 
and WFA rules. Vinson order is 
blamed for confusion. 


Beef stewed in a caldron of double- 
trouble this week. 

Army buyers are not getting enough 
beef for direct needs of the services. 

Eastern packers were threatening to 
close their slaughterhouses unless live- 
cattle ceilings are imposed before 
Christmas. 
@ Rules Were Changed—They want 
live-animal ceilings set at levels far 
enough below dressed-beef ceilings to 
assure them a profit. They demanded 
this as relief from OPA and War Food 
Administration regulations which were 
switched this month for the specific 
purpose of forcing beef out of black 


market channels into military con- 
sumption. 
Retail dealers and meat cutters’ 


unions screamed that stiffened OPA en- 
forcement of grades, with a new rule 
requiring grade stamps every 2 in. on 
cuts, was ruining them. They wailed 
that if their sources of supply close, it 
will, cost them their shops and their 


fraction qmtge Majority of mature citizens, both _ jobs. 
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at from its home waters, a converted Mississippi River barge rides at anchor 
t a recaptured Pacific island. Behind it are the bitter Gilbert and Marshall 
impaigns through which it served as an emergency supply boat for advanced 
t bases. Since then it has moved ahead with the island-hopping forces to 
el and arm planes at the front. Army records don’t reveal how the scow was 
ansported across the Pacific, but its battle efficiency is reflected in the 
venth Air Force Service Command's orders for more of the steel barges. 


York’s Mayor F. H. La Guardia busily 
assured his constituents that all meat 
stores which scrupulously observe price 


ceilings will get plenty of beef. But 
this brave talk eased no retailers’ mis 
givings. Every man of them suspected, 
if he did not actually know, that end 
ing black market supplies would cut 
the city’s beef diet sharply. 

The beef-and-cattle confusion could 

not have surprised any industry realist, 
from the western ranges to the cutting 
block in a Yorkville market. Stockmen 
and packers unanimously prophesied |4 
months ago that crushing confusion 
must result from the Vinson price order 
which did not set firm ceiling prices on 
live animals but made payment of sub 
sidy money~ (50¢-$1.45 a cwt.) con 
tingent on observance of specific mini 
mum and maximum prices for various 
grades, ranging up to a $15-$16 floor 
ceiling relationship on the top grades. 
e Chance to Prove Itself—If a packer 
errs by paying for his cattle in any 
month an average price either more o1 
less than the Vinson brackets, he for 
feits a cocresponding sum from his De 
fense Supplies Corp. subsidy. Meat and 
cattlemen protested the order before it 
became public, but went we at Vin 
son’s request to give it a chance to 
prove itself 

Industry forebodings about the ca 
lamities which this nonrigid set of floors 
and ceilings might bring included two 
that time has proved completely ac- 
curate. More cattle than ever have been 
diverted to the black market. Feed-lot 
operators found it impossible to buy 
range calves, feed them high-priced 
grain, and still sell them at the Vin- 
son order’s prices. Hence, tough beef 
has become the usual grade available 
to U. S. consumers—when they can get 


any. 
7 Too High Cattle Costs—Packers who 
have been too honest—or too conspicu- 
ous—to dabble in the black market have 
lost between $20 and $30 a head on 
practically all better-grade cattle slaugh 
tered east of the Mississippi, have prob 
ably averaged a profit of only $1 on cat 
tle processed in western plants. To meet 
their Army contracts and keep a token 
trickle going to their regular dealers, 
they have had to pay $18 or more—$1- 
plus above the live-animal ceiling—to 
outbid eastern order buyers on choice 
cattle that will slaughter into only $15 
in products and byproducts figured at 
meat ceilings. 

Meanwhile the black market slaugh- 
terers were having a field day. They paid 
for cattle at western points more than 
these were worth even for western 
slaughter, paid freight on the live ani- 
mals, suffered the tissue shrinkage 
which runs from 2% of weight of a 
top-quality steer to 5% of a low-grade 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS 


While seamen sweep snow from its 
flight deck, a Canadian baby aircraft 
carrier loads a cargo of wheat. This in- 
congruous preparation for duty reflects 
an economical combination of ship- 
ping facilities and a reversion to type 
for a Dominion warship that once was 
a freighter. Thus with grain as its bal- 
last, the carrier convoys ships across 
the Atlantic—then lays down 7,000 
tons of wheat on the British Isles. 


beef critter. It is impossible to ship 
live cattle east at Vinson-order ceilings, 
much less at higher cost, and still come 
out with a profit if the meat is to be 
sold at the legal wholesale ceilings, 
even with beneft of the fancy ceiling 
allowances on kosher meat. 

@ Profits $30 a Head—New York whole- 
sale ceilings for good-quality beef car- 
casses are 204¢-214¢, though the total 
cost to the packer is 26¢-28¢. The go- 
ing price of this beef has for months 
been 32¢-35¢. The overcharge averaged 
the chiseler a profit of around $30 on 
each animal. 

WEA regulations required each fed- 
erally inspected slaughterer to set aside 
for government purchase—at ceilin 
prices, of course—a percentage of ail 
cattle killed, and required federal in- 

ction of every slaughterer of more 
than 50 head a week of Army-style or 
high-grade cattle. Any smart operator 
could sidestep this one by having 50 
cattle killed for his own account, 50 
for each of various close relatives, with- 


out a single carcass going to the Army. 
e Change Si rly in December 
WFA amended this rule. Now not 
ownership of the cattle, ‘but the num- 
ber of cattle killed in a single plant in 
a week determines whether it must be 
federally inspected, hence subject to 
the set-aside. Of the top three grades 
of beef, 60% must be reserved for gov- 
ernment buyers, of the bottom grade 
(canners and cutters) 80%. Also, the 
Army is cracking down on those larger 
slaughterers who have been ignoring 
set-asides. 

To the chiseling slaughterer this 
means that he now must sell 60% of 
his output (he handles no cheap cattle) 
at a huge loss. To get back this loss, 
he would have to sell his own 40% at 
a much higher price than before. 

Black market steaks and roasts from 

35¢ carcasses must retail for around ‘$1 
a Ib., because consumers will pay fancy 
prices only for these cuts. Experience 
shows this is the absolute top that will 
permit. a volume operation. 
@ Soaring Eastern Kill—This is all very 
tough on the eastern slaughterers. Be- 
fore beef became scarce, many of these 
outfits killed little but local dairy calves 
and over-age cows. What has happened 
subsequently ee the East is a 
pified by New York City’s beef supply 
now compared with the five-year sea- 
sonal average. These figures are from 
government sources, converted from 
number of head to pounds of beef by 
use of estimated average weights: 


New York City Beef Supply 


(000,000 Ib.) 
Western Local Total 
Kill Kill Supply 
5-Year Seasonal 
Average .... 5.2 5.6 10.8 
Weeks Ended 
Map aia 4.6 9.0 13.6 
Pew 4) 5a. 3.3 7.3 10.6 
Nee ik 3... 3% 7.0 10.8 
Nov. 18 .... 4.1 6.4 10.5 
Now 25.6385-25 5.8 8.3 
Ea Sh ccs 3.2 7.7 10.9 
ee 2.7 6.5 9.2 


In terms of Washington interagency 
politicking, the beef-and-cattle stew was 
causing new highs in hard feeling this 
week. OPA, of course, wanted to slap 
effective —— on live cattle, so that 
a packer purchasing at a higher price 
could be nailed then and there for a 
violation, but OPA knew this would 
enrage southwestern cattle growers who 
have been complaining for 18 months 
that the meat price rollback in the 
summer of 1943 rolled clear back on 
them, that the DSC subsidy payments, 
initiated by the Vinson order, failed to 
ease the squeeze. 

e Harder Meat Control—Major 
meat packers said that they could ask 
nothing better than live-cattle ceilings 


set low enough in relation to dre, 
beef ceilings to yield a proiit autoy 
cally. But they consider cattle es 
utterly unenforceable and point ,3 
quently to OPA’s futile attemps,, 
meat control. They contend tha, 
attempt to grade live cattle iy tems, 
the finished meat product would my, 
that virtually all cattle would be gj 
only at the top-grade price. 
WEA opposed live-attle ceiling, 
the same grounds. Off the 1 cord Op 
retorted that the real reason for Wp 
attitude was its political tendemes 4 
ward the farmer. Packers strung alo 
with WFA as the only governne 
agency that has been realistic 
e Compromise Likely—At midweg 
with eastern retail butchers sti]! thre 
ening to strike on Christmas Day. x 
body could guarantee what Washingt 
would do, but betting was on wp 
spur-of-the-moment compromise th 
would not come soundly to grips wit 
the situation. 


CEILING ON TURKEYS? 


Two ingenious schemes for 
evading turkey ceiling prices that 
showed up in Chicago befor 
Thanksgiving—and probably in 
other marketing centers—are wort. 
ing right through the pre-Christ- 
mas trade. OPA is apparent) 
stumped for an answer. 

In the first, a jobber offer 
raffle tickets, with a specific lot of 
turkeys as a prize. If the OPA 
ceiling on the lot is $100, he sells 
perhaps $110 worth of tickets- 
and any retailer who wants to bk 
sure of holding the lucky numbe: 
buys them all This might run 
counter to local gambling laws, 
but technically, at least, it’s hard 
to prove a calling price violation 

e second device is reminis 
cent of the potato shortage in the 
spring of 1943, when jobbers dis 
covered that merely by tagging 
their sacks of potatoes “Seed,” 
they could charge over-ceiling 
prices and get away with it (BW- 
Apr.10’43,p57). 

The current version among 
eget! jobbers works this way 
f a retailer wants to buy, say, 10 
turkeys, the jobber sells him 9% 
at ceiling prices. The other ten 
are sold—and actually billed-at 
$25 or $35 each as breeding stock 
Nor is this deal queered by the 
fact that the breeding stock may 
be delivered killed and dressed, 0: 
that the retailer’s breeding farm 1: 
exactly the size of his own back 


yard. 
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Tax Cut Unlikely 


No general reduction can 
be expected from new Con- 
gress, but business may get 
quicker action on refunds. 


Taxpayers will hear a great deal of 
talk shack tax reductions during the 
coming year, but they will have to wait 
at least until 1946 to get the kind of 
relicf that makes a difference in a bank 
balance. Whether they get anything 
more than token concessions even then 
will depend largely on the military sit- 
uation. 

e Earlier Refunds Likely—Congressional 
leaders plan tentatively to bring up a 
tax bill next session, but they intend 
to confine it to comparatively minor 
points. 

it seems now that about the only 
concession that looks like a better than 
even bet for 1945 is the proposal to 
streamline the system of making tax 
refunds so that businesses will be able 
to use the money due them to finance 
reconversion, 

The present tax law provides that 

whenever a corporation’s earnings are 
less than its excess-profits tax exemp- 
tion, it can carry back the unused 
part of the exemption for two years 
and recompute its tax for the years 
when earnings were high. This carry- 
back provision will entitle many com- 
panies to refunds when their war busi- 
ness falls off. 
e Reconversion Assistance—As the law 
stands, a corporation having a bad year 
has to wait until its final figures are in, 
then compute the amount of refund due 
it, and apply to the sjouay for pay- 
ment. The big trouble with this system 
is that a company doesn’t get the money 
back until too late to use it for recon- 
version expenses. 

To get around this objection, the 


Treasury has proposed an amendment ° 


that would allow corporations to offset 
the estimated refund against taxes due 
on the ms ory year’s business. Thus, 
a company that lost its contracts in the 
middle of 1945 would file an estimate 
of the anticipated carryback as soon as 
it could make a reasonable guess at its 
1945 income. Then it would deduct the 
amount of the probable refund from 
its payments of the tax on 1944 income 
(which fall due in 1945). In this way, 
it could meet reconversion expenses by 
drawing on the cash reserves it had set 
up to take care of 1944 taxes. 

© Postwar Rebate Now?—In addition to 
any carryback refunds, corporations are 
entitled to a 10% postwar rebate on 
their excess-profits tax. 
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FLEET AND LOW 


A sadically designed lightweight 
streamliner (above), combining auto- 
mobile and airplane features, under- 
goes tests in Spain while Sweden tries 
its new 3,600-hp. electric locomotive 
(right). Both are for mountainous 
lines, but there the similarity ends. 
The Spanish job is a complete pas- 
senger train of two-wheel articulated 
coaches; the Swedish unit is only a 
prime mover. Built with low center of 
gravity, the diesel-powered Spanish 
train is designed for 90-m.p.h. runs, 
and on tests reportedly made 80 
m.p.h. on routes where ordinary traffic 
is held to 31 m.p.h. Aircraft charac- 


teristics include streamlining and 


stressed-skin body structures. Automo 
tive designs are used in brake systems 
and independently sprung wheels. 


Present law requires the Treasury to 

issue them a special noninterest-bearing 
bond which cannot be cashed until 
some time after the end of hostilities. 
There is a good chance that the next 
tax bill will include a provision allow- 
ing a company to cash its bonds as soon 
as it loses its war orders. 
e Changes Sidetracked—Once Congress 
opens the question of tax relief, the 
Treasury may have another try at get- 
ting the old capital stock and declared 
value excess-profits tax abolished. This 
never has been much of a moneymaker, 
but Congress so far has refused to knock 
it off the books because several influen- 
tial congressmen think it is the only 
way of geting at corporations that show 
no net income. 

If the European war ends abruptly in 
1945, Congress might also knock a few 
points off the excess-profits tax, which 
now stands at 95%, but unless V-E Day 
is followed by a sudden slump in em- 


ployment, this is the most that corpora 
tions can expect. Congressional leader 
want to concentrate on getting the post 
war tax program lined up. ‘They will try 
the sidetrack any interim changes. 

@ High Revenue Needs Stay—The go 
ernment’s tax experts always have in 
sisted that the key date in the revenuc 
an ssageg picture would not be the 
collapse of Germany but the final vi 
tory over Japan. Recent estimates of the 
VE Day cutbacks in war orders have 
underscored their argument. 

Total war expenditures will decline 
as the military trims its munitions pro 
grams, but the drop will be smaller and 
it will come more slowly than the cut 
in war production. Pay and subsistence 
payments, contract termination settk 
ments, and demobilization benefits will 
bolster the total even though procure- 
ment expenses are shrinking. 

@ $80,000,000,000 Budget—A 25% cut 
in war production—about the best V-E. 


19 


Day guess at the moment—would brin 
a oe of only 15% to 20% in tota 
war expenditures (now running around 
$7,000,000,000 a month). This would 
mean that during most of the Japanese 
war, the government would be spending 
about $6,000,000,000 a month for mili- 
tary purposes. On this basis, the an- 
nual budget (including both war ex- 
penses and regular expenditures) would 
have to run around $80,000,000,000. 
With the present tax system yielding 
about $45,000,000,000 a year, officials 
don’t see any place in the picture for 
across-the-board reductions. 

@ Too Little Margin—Even on the ques- 
tion of tax reductions after the defeat 
of Japan, top officials don’t want to 
make any commitments. The first 
ground-breaking studies by the Treas- 
ury and by Congress’ joint committee 
on internal revenue have made it plain 
that laying out a postwar program is 
going to be a painful business, both for 
Congress and for the taxpayers. 

With a postwar budget of say $25,- 
000,000,000, any sharp reduction in 
national income would force Congress 
to choose between maintaining present 
tax rates and continuing a policy of 
deficit financing. Even i national in- 
come stays high, officials can’t see that 
there will be much margin left for re- 
ductions after they have taken out 
special emergency measures such as the 
excess-profits tax. 


Shift on Textiles 


WPB will put emphasis 
on children’s clothing to give 
adequate distribution, if not to 
meet nation’s total demand. 


Faced with a supply situation on 
civilian textiles wd clothing which 
promises nothing but further deteriora- 
tion—at a steadily accelerating pace— 
the War Production Board is about to 
do a right-about-face on policy. 

@ More Child Clothing—F'rom here on 
out the emphasis -will be on production 
of children’s clothing at a level to main- 
tain adequate distribution, if not to 
meet total demand. A few highly essen- 
tial items of adult clothing—principally 
work clothes, and men’s and boys’ 
heavyweight underwear—will be pro- 
tected to the best of WPB’s ability. So 
far as work clothing is concerned, this 
won’t be much. 

WPB would like to take care of such 
garments as men’s shirts and pajamas, 
women’s slips, and low-priced house- 
dresses, but probably will not be able 
to do much except in a very general 
way. The sad truth is that production 
of babies’ rompers can be increased by 
cutting into the supply of cotton house- 
dresses more easily than by curtailing 
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Department store volume has soared to new records throughout this year’s 
Christmas sales season. Unlike 1941, 1942, and 1943, this December will prob- 
ably top November, even after taking account of the usual seasonal upsurge. 
Sales hit a new all-time peak in the week ended Dec. 9, advanced again in the 
Dec. 16 week, and are apt to move further ahead this week. Under the impact 
of this demand, merchandise stocks will probably decline drastically through 
the year-end. That may be the only limit on what seems a new spending spree. 


the output of velvet evening d 

@ Materials to Be Doubled—Pr 
ing of infants’ and children’s clot! 
firm set-asides of materials availab 
priority to manufacturers—probabl, \ 
be doubled during the first quart 
1945. 

Diapers provide an_ illustratio 

what is necessary in the way of 
dren’s goods production to assure « 
thing like satisfied demand. Output ¢ 
these is now 93% above 1939, with 
net increase of 50% in the yardage 
available per infant after allowance |; 
been made for the rise in the birth rate. 
Retail stocks are still negligible. 
@ Rated Orders to Rise—The children’s 
programs eat principally into the cotton 
goods supply. A total of 1,177,000,000 
yd. of cotton goods was allocated to 
civilians for the fourth quarter of, this 
year (aside from industrial and agricul- 
tural uses). Periodic bites by the mili- 
tary probably have reduced this alloca- 
tion to closer to 1,050,000,000 yd. 

Rated orders—special programs for 
children’s wear, work clothing, and 
other essential garments, surgical cot- 


‘ton, etc.—took some 650,000,000 yd. of 


this, leaving little for the free market. 

Prospect for the first quarter of next 

year is that the allocation will be no 
larger and that rated orders will take a 
considerably bigger bite. 
@ Wool Goods to Be Scarce—WPB's 
Office of Civilian Requirements had 
hoped to ease the cotton situation 
somewhat by converting some 10,000,- 
000 Ib. or 12,000,000 Ib. of spun rayon 
capacity in nonintegrated mills to pro- 
duction of cotton knitwear. Now it 
looks as though the military will grab 
this for its duck program. 

Up to now the clothing shortage has 
been principally confined to cotton 
goods. Within the next few months it 
will spread to wool. The armed forces 
will pre-empt the entire output of 
worsteds during the first half of next 
year (BW—Dec.16'44,p7), and will step 
up their takings of woolens. 

This will mean fewer men’s tropical 
worsteds next summer and will cat 
Heavily into the supply of men’s and 
women’s suits and overcoats next 
winter. The combined squeeze on wool 
and cotton will be reflected in reduced 
supplies of rayon—already none too 
plentiful—as this is used for other fibers. 
@Shoe Supply Tighter—The textile 
situation is repeated in leather, where 
the Army is stepping in with a big, 
new shoe program. Rice again WPB 
will protect the supply of children’s 
shoes—with particular emphasis on sizes 
44 to 12—if necessary, and where pos- 
sible, at the expense of adult footwear. 

Children’s shoe production probably 
can be maintained at the present rate 
of three pairs per child a year. Output 
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of rationed types for adults may go 
down to one pair a year. 
e Rationing to Be Avoided—Al! of this 
bodes ill for the civilian standard of 
living, but WPB considers the situa- 
tion still short of desperate, particularly 
in comparison with other countries. 
Clothes rationing is not contem- 
plated, largely because it would take a 
vear or more to fight the bugs out of 
any rationing system as complicated as 
this would have to be. 


Wool Rate Row 


Railroads oppose growers’ 
petition to ICC for probe of 
freight charges, claim that a cut 
wouldn’t overcome tariff edge. 


The battle over wool freight rates 

brought heavy artillery into play this 
week. Thé railroads filed their reply to 
the petition for an investigation of wool 
rates which the National Wool Growers 
Assn. sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the carriers argued 
hotly that no such investigation is 
needed. 
e Fast Action Hinted—Dept. of Agri- 
culture transportation experts gave the 
document eager scrutiny and prepared 
to ask special permission from ICC to 
answer in two weeks. Such speed 
brought hopes of action to wool grow- 
ers, who claim that dwindling profits 
have caused many to sell their flocks 
despite war’s unprecedented demand for 
wool. 

About 85% of U. S. wool is grown 

west of the Mississippi, yet 80% of 
all domestic and imported wool passes 
through Boston, the traditional market, 
and most of the processing industries 
are in the East. 
e Water Hauls Cut—During the ten 
years ended in 1939 only 18% of do- 
mestic wool moved exclusively on rail- 
roads. But when war halted all ship 
transportation of wool through the 
Panama Canal and greatly limited water 
shipments from theGulf. the rails’ share 
leaped. Add to this the enormous im- 
ports from Australia (600,000,000 Ib. in 
1943), both for the U. S. and for Britain 
(which stores its wool in the U. S. to 
avoid bombing), and you have a busi- 
ness that the railroads don’t want to 
lose. 

Wool men assert that present ceiling 
prices on domestic wool are about the 
same as in 1937, but that costs of pro- 
duction have gone up 50%. They com- 

lain that Australian wool hurdles the 
4¢ tariff and comes in at 15¢ below the 
$1.18 per Ib. (scoured) which the gov- 
ernment, sole buyer of domestic wool, 
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BOOKED FOR EUROPE 


A familiar figure of the Washington scene, former OPA administrator Leo: 
Henderson, goes aboard a Pan American clipper at New York with part of hi 
overseas cast of the Foreign Economic Administration. In his new role with 
FEA, the raccoon-coated Henderson will hold conferences at London befor: 
joining the military command as an adviser on economic controls for Germany 
after its occupation by U. S.-British forces. Accompanying him in supportin; 
roles are Miss Lou Landreth, his assistant, and James M. Perkins, a deputy 


pays. They are further angered because 
the foreign wool hurries from West 
Coast — to Boston at $1.05 per 100 
Ib., while domestic wool pays $2.33 
from Far West points. 

e Hearing Asked—For two and a half 
years the case has been before the ICC. 
—- months ago the Dept. of Agri- 
culture, unable to hold the employees 
who were handling the case, sought 
postponement until 1945. Recently the 
department asked that the case be 
heard. 

This week’s reply by the railroads was 
written by Elmer B. Collins, one-time 
ICC staff member, formerly special 
assistant to the U. S. Attorney General 
and now counsel for the Union Pacific 
in Omaha. He lays the blame for the 
plight of wool growers mostly on the 
government’s “muddling,” on OPA’s 
price ceilings, on WPB’s restrictions on 
use of wool in civilian clothing, on fa- 
vors granted wool growers of Uruguay, 
Iceland, and Australia. 

e Tariff Edge—Arguing that the tariff 
reference given foreign wool makes it 
from 5¢ to 11¢ cheaper than domestic 
wool of similar grades, the railroads 
say that even if they abolished freight 
charges, it wouldn’t solve the problem. 
The carriers add that wool growers are 
getting 41.6¢ a Ib., a 20-year high for 
the ranch price of wool in the grease, 


and that freight rates were the 
when wool brought 9¢ a Ib. in 1932 
The railroads list rates on 32 far 
products to show that only cotto 
dressed poultry, and green sheep pel! 
pay less than wool, based on percenta 
of the price received by the grow 
But Agriculture answers that most 
these farm products are highly per 
able, as beans, grapes, and tomat 
and hence cost the railroads far mo 
spoilage claims. Wool claims have | 
less than 0.2%, the department 
Cabbage spoilage, for example, ma 
plain why it pays freight rates of 2 
of egg! an to grower. 
e No xports—Wool exports ha 
reached the vanishing point becaus 
production costs; and Army nec 
which were 80% of textile capacity 
1941-42, fell to 30% in 1944. The ni 
ber of sheep in the U. S. was 7% low 
than a year ago. The value of sho 
wool, as reported by the Farm Cred 
Administration, fell in 1944 to $14§ 
000,000 from 1943’s $160,000,000 
The Agriculture Dept. admits th 
lower freight rates won't be the who! 
answer to wool growers’ complaints, bi 
declares that such solutions as high« 
price ceilings, improved labor suppl: 
or community balers bought by go 
ernment money are not within the dé 
partment’s power to bring about 


United Will Fight 


Airline protests CAB’s 
award of Denver-Los Angeles 
un to Western Air, hints it may 
ralk equipment interchange. 


In a sizzling statement released last 
veek, United Air Lines indicated its 
etermination to fight the Civil Aero- 
autics Board's allocation to Western 
iir Lines of the important Denver-Los 
ngeles sky route (BW —Nov.25’44, 
26). 

Equipment Interchange—United, in 
$ appeal for a reconsideration of the 
ise, registers general objections to the 
ction, but the airline is particularly 
iolent in its opposition to CAB’s ruling 
1 favor of interchange of equipment 
etween United and Western. Under 


the precedent-makin arrangement, 
Western Air would take over Los An- 
geles-bound United planes at Denver, 
while United would fly eastbound 
planes of Western Air to Chicago and 
New York, thus eliminating unloading 
and reloading of passengers and freight. 
While United doesn’t come right out 
and say that it refuses to interchange 
equipment, the inference is plain from 
the tone of the outburst. Obviously 
United, which would admittedly ac- 
count for four times as much traffic as 
Western on the route, is smarting un- 
der the disappointment of losing a rich 
trunk to a rival bidder. 
@ Postwar Run—United operates a trans- 
continental line through Denver to San 
Francisco. Western runs from the Pa- 
cific Coast eastward through Denver to 
Huron, S. D. The new cutoff from Den- 
ver to Los Angeles can’t be inaugurated 
until after the war because of the diff- 
culties in obtaining ships and ground 


equipment. But when it comes, th 
rich trafic that awaits the opening wi 
be treated to some superscenery. 

United Air Lines’ stand concerning 

interchange of equipment poses a ques- 
tion. If the company definitely refuses, 
has the CAB enough legal authority to 
force the arrangement? The matter is 
yet to be settled by a test case. 
@ Public Convenience?—It is admitted 
that CAB has powers that it hasn’t seen 
fit to exercise. Perhaps the courts would 
rule that authority to force such inter 
changes is one of them. There is always 
the old faithful “public convenience 
and necessity” which the CAB might 
invoke. 

Of course, CAB might dodge the 
issue either by giving Western Air a 
route clear through to Chicago—or even 
New York—or by ordering an inter 
change at Denver with some more co 
operative line. Continental, for instance, 
recently inaugurated a Kansas City-to- 


Research Brightens Textile’s Future 


Potentially more explosive to the 
textile industry than msing raw 


cotton prices and mounting mill 
labor costs (BW—Nov.18’44,p24) is 
the barrage of wartime improve- 
ments in competing agg 


By 
coming up periodically with new 
substitutes for cloth, made from such 
materials as plastics, glass, metals, 
and paper, the research laboratories 
threaten to complicate the inevitable 
postwar cotton glut and harass the 
cotton textile industry even more. 
@ Where to Turn—But the men 
who own the spindles and the looms 
needn’t sit cack and curse their fate. 
They can turn to a neat colonial 
building (right) to arm themselves 
for their own brand of scientific war- 
fare, in laboratories of the Callaway 


Institute at LaGrange, Ga. Here is 
one of the world’s most advanced 
textile research layouts, perhaps the 
only one of its kind. 

ecently purchased from Calla- 
way Mills, which it served for more 
than ten years as a private research 
agency, the institute is now chartered 
by the state as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion dedicated to science, research, 
and education. Staffed by 30 tech- 
nicians and equipped with the latest 
in test equipment (below), the lab- 
oratory is geared to handle virtually 
any problem or new idea in textiles. 
e Anything Goes—Whether it’s a 
dream to develop new fabrics or 
new industrial uses for cotton or a 
method to speed textile mill pro- 
ductivity and thus lower costs, the 


institute stands ready to do all the 
necessary laboratory research. Work- 
ing with the experts is a continuing 
line of “new blood”—selected stu- 
dents who toil over test tubes and 
apparatus to complete their techni- 
cal education in textiles. 

Project work is done exclusively 
for the individual client who assigns 
it and pays the specified fee which 
goes to the _ institute’s gn bape 
Where patents are involved, the in- 
stitute makes the search for previous 
assignment before proceeding with 
its research—thus saving itself and 
the client time and money. 
© Looking Ahead—Inevitably, one of 
the laboratory’s major projects will 


be in the field of electronics—to seek 
ways and means of putting this new- 
est of the sciences to work on one of 
the most ancient of arts—spinning 
and weaving. 
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Offered by Burroughs 


Electric operation, with its smooth, sure, : To make calculating easier... simpler .«. faster, 
uniform key-action. | Burroughs has led for thirty-three years in the 
Duplex accumulating mechanism, with two P= - development of new machines and new features. 
sets of dials, for individual calculations and z “Nearly every major d \ t in key-actuated 
accumulation of grand or net totals. : ites 
calculating machines during this period has 
come from Burroughs. 


As a result, the Burroughs line of calculators 
is most complete, making possible the selection 
Fraction keys, for easy handling of frac- ' $n! of machines with the figure cepeaety and special 
tions, with automatic conversion into whole aid ‘features best fitted for each job’s needs. 


numbers. 


Simplified subtraction, providing the fastest , 
method of complementary subtraction on any 
key-actuated calculating machine. 


Direct subtraction, permits touch method of 
subtraction on duplex models. 


s . * eae . . 
Full cent key, which converts the decimal a Purrongis constant aim is the simplification of 
part of a cent to the nearest full cent. ~ _ galculating work and elimination of unproductive 


operations. This involves a continuous study 
- of calculating problems, job requirements and 
operating techniques, carried forward in close 
cooperation with businessmen ‘and operators. 
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DOLE ONY TE OE LAE I IEP 


260 BOTTLES 


A MINUTE... 


(7 


(with THE HELP of Ze at Work } 


PERHAPS YOU PICTURE BOTTLE-MAKING 
as a job for glass-blowers puffing through 
long tubes at fiery bubbles. But if this 
were the method used today, a lowly 
medicine bottle would cost about two 


coming. 


2. SO IMPORTANT is uninterrupted cooling that 
special standby equipment guards against power 
failure. If electric service falters, emergency 
diesel engines take over — and keep the vital air 
blasts 


Denver service (B 
@ Tell-Tale Tone-|], 
ingness to effect an in 
ment with Westen 
timates that 50,000 , 
will be forced to chan. 
to another at Denver 

The tone of the < 
reflects the intensity | 
profitable postwar tr 
‘“Western’s primary « 
lean and unprofitable route: 
them as stepping stonc, for 4 
tion of strong and p: 
that “Western is now 
toward Chicago and \inne, 
means of successive bites at the 
e Thrust at Management-—(), 
to some of the most barbed iq 
which one corporation has ey 
at another, United said 

“The plan is for Westem q 
itself so weak that the boar 
forced to make it strong. Th 
day there will be a necd for, 
The board should not overlook} 
that Western Air Lines sold oy 
1930 and that the owners of 7] 
capital stock tried to sell out; 
Large stockholders controll 
poration are always a potenti 
This is particularly true now beg 
the vast difference which pe 


table 


CNding 


dollars. Instead, it costs a fraction of a 
cent, for it’s produced in high speed ma- 
chines that complete up to 260 bottles 
per minute. “Air at Work” plays an im- 
portant part in this $100,000,000 industry 
.-. boosting productive capacity and 
extending equipment life by years. Let’s 
step into a glass plant and see how... 


large means find in the tax ray 
cable to their ordinary income 


Surplus Planes 


Public must expec i 


system that more than doubles furnace life, credit 
a first to Kirk and Blum Mfg. Co. of Cincinnati. 


A HEALTHY “income and expense” state- 
ment for many a post-war plant will 
hang on wider use of engineered air 
to ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel 
more economically. Right now, you can 
be getting posted on how best to “Put 
Air to Work” in your plant at recon- 
version time. Sturtevant engineers are 
ready to talk it over with your plan- 
ning committee — today. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park . Boston 36, Mass. 


them pile up, since many 
aren't suitable for civilia 
Other nations may takes 


A big public relations job 
needed within the next year wh 
= begins seeing and hearing 

uge stocks of surplus planes pi 
at storage centers 
country. 
© Questioning (Taxpayers—The 
ahead—for industry and for gove 
—is educating people to the reall 
that thousands upon thousand 
planes, the finest product of engu 
genius, are virtually worthless 
scrap. Taxpayers are going to ¥ 
know why these planes cannot te 
why more than a possible 15% 
investment cannot be recovered 

After the last war, when the p 
was minute in comparison, about 
was recovered. And that was 
plished only by holding plane 
engines until the late twentis 
hamstringing aeronautical devel 
and dealing a severe blow to airca 
engine companies. More 


throughod 
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up a 


If 


Drink large quantities of milk, fruit juice, and plain water. 
Take a laxative if needed. 


if your cold seems more severe 
than usual, or if it starts with ach- 
ing, chilliness, and fever, call the 
doctor without delay. Pneumonia 
may be indicated. 

Most forms of pneumonia and 
certain other respiratory infections 
are often successfully treated with 
sulfa drugs—particularly if diag- 
nosed early. Remember, sulfa drugs 
should be taken only when pre- 
scribed by a doctor. 


na cold strikes . .. go to bed if possible. At least stay 
ndoors and rest all you can. It may help to take a hot 
bath, or soak your feet in hot water, and drink a hot lem- 
pnade before retiring. Be sure to avoid chilling. 


OTS OF people think “it’s just a little 


cold.” But that little cold can use 
lot of your body’s resistance 


against disease. 
People who are already weakened by 
colds make easier targets for such seri- 


ous diseases as pneumonia, influenza, 
sinusitis, tonsillitis, or bronchitis. 


you take the simple precautions 


below, chances are good that you won't 
be one of the thousands of victims of 
pneumonia this winter—or one of the 


2. 


+, 


But, an ounce of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure. Do your 
best to avoid colds. Watching your 
diet will help. Get plenty of vita- 
mins, fruits, and leafy vegetables. 
Eat better breakfasts. Don’t skimp 
on your sleep. Dress warmly and 
avoid chilling. Get regular exercise 
—some of it outdoors. And keep 
away from snifflers. 

Metropolitan will gladly send 
you its free booklet “Respiratory 
Diseases.” 


countless victims of other frequent com- 
plications of respiratory infections. 


The cold season is on 


loyers: 
To Employ it’s an important ef- 


—and, as always, 
ficiency problem. 
To remind your employees how to 
treat a cold, Metropolitan will gladly 
i ou with poster-size repr 
aepe this advertisement for display 
on your bulletin boards. 


You must go to work? Remember that you may infl 
your cold on others. If you really must, then wear warm, 
protective clothing. Avoid drafts and sudden chilling. 
Keep your sneezes and coughs covered up. 


Treat that sore throat to a gargle. For a homemade gar- 
gle, add a teaspoonful of salt or bicarbonate of soda to 
a glass of warm water. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON Avz., New Yor«x 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


The new Venus President Fountain Pen 
is a post-war pen value today! Large 14 
Karat gold point, iridium-tipped. Smart 
and modern in design. Beautiful in 
two-toned colors or solid black. Per- 
fectly balanced. Quick starting. Smooth 
writing. 

By comparison—the new Venus Presi- 
dent Fountain Pen gives you every es- 
sential writing feature of pens costing 
twice as much—p/us the VENUS Guarantee 
—yet sells for only $350. 


AmericaN Leap Pencit Co., New York 
- Makers of the famous Venus Pencils 


VENUS 


methods may advance the percentage 
after this war. 

e Built for One Purpose—Between 80% 
and 90% of all planes produced in this 
country in the past few years are be- 
lieved worthless for anything except the 
military purpose for which they were 
designed. Combat aircraft cannot be 
safely flown by civilians, or even by 
former military pilots who do not 
handle them regularly. Heavy trainers 
may be used in government training 
programs and to a limited extent in ad- 
vanced civilian training, but the high 
cost of their operation and maintenance 
must be considered. 

Many of the transports now in use— 


including the Douglas ( 
Lockheed Lodestar~are 
loi by the trade as ob: 
ave a limited market exc: 
immediate shortage perio: 
end of the European war 
@ Reports on Sales—Last \ 
plus War Property Admi 
ea that a total of 2 
ave been declared surplus | 
Navy, and other governm 
Of these, 6,239 have been 


than 2,000 of the remaii 


planes thus far declared 


expected to find a ready civ: 
and of the 6,239 sold, 5,40/ 


civilian planes which De‘ 


and 
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irplus 
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OUT OF KHAKI 


Springing up behind disposal sales of surplus Army vehicles (BW—Nov4 
p76) is the new business of rehabilitating them for civilian service. At Dal 

Tex., for example, Alexander Motor Co. buys the command car (above) fins 
quantity and converts it into a serviceable pickup truck (below). Starting wide 
only 20 machines a few weeks ago, the company already has sold more t 
100—mainly to oil firms. Bid in at around $650 each, command cars are reco 
ditioned at the rate of two daily for resale at the $850 price ceiling. For an et 
$75, the top and body are rejiggered to produce the rugged truck. 
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and 
ready ME had acquired for training pro- 
te and yl, and resold when the programs 
CUnng de curtailed. 

‘cfore MM fore than 12,000 of the planes re- 

ning are heavy trainers, the bulk of 

\ the MR}, will be stored for a civilian train- 
‘ration gM program after the war. 

‘| pla sme 2,000 planes are combat types, 
the Anlfobsolete or war-weary and scheduled 
t agencjflihe stored until they can be scrapped 
‘ld. Fe the war. Of the planes in this 
sory, for example, are 15 Curtiss 
6 Mohawks of the type used by the 
ch air force at the outbreak of the 
- Many are one-of-a-type experimen- 
planes. Seventy-three are Boeing 
7 Flying Fortresses, used planes that 
PA reports can’t be safely or eco- 
nically repaired. Fifty-seven are Con- 
jated B-24 Liberators, retired for 
same reason. 
Mf the 2,000 considered salable, 
0 are light liaison planes of the 
Jorcraft, Aeronca, Piper class, 111 
ight single-engine transports, and 
sibly 500 are small two-engine trans- 


iN mar] 
WCTEe gy 
nse Ply 


ome acute. 
Surrent Demand—In the larger trans- 
category, there is no immediate 
ge problem, since virtually all will 
uickly sold for some months to 
ne (BW—Dec.9’'44,p46). ‘These are 
Douglas C-53 and C-47, both simi- 
to the familiar DC-3 of the airlines, 
the Lockheed Lodestar, also used 
many airlines. However, there is a 
up of transports, pur | lighter ones, 
t may have to go to the scrap heap 
Nov ¢aggeause they are too complicated for 

"flan operation. These include Cur- 
\t Dall Beechcraft, and Cessna small 
ibove) Minsports. They are now being tested 
ting wiggdetermine if they can be certificated 
ore thi the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
ov all for civilian use. 

Some others are planes originally 

41 lt as bombers, large ships, but not 
It for passenger use and with limited 
go space. Among these are Douglas 
3 bombers and Lockheed Hudsons. 
on’t Dump Surplus—Another com- 
ation is a new agreement under 
ich Defense Plant Corp. will not 
od surplus transports on the mar- 

en this will hurt the market for 
transport planes, and a second 
tt which DPC will require that 
sports sold to foreign airlines meet 
nestic Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
requirements before transfer. 
his agreement to avoid conflict with 
new plane market is perhaps less 
ihcant for the domestic field than 
ould appear on the surface, since 
country’s airlines for reason of eco- 
mical operation will purchase new 
pes rather than continue operation of 
nes already obsolete. 
Experience has shown that in other 
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is. Already the storage problem has | 
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Ssunibevdes » +. in the dead of new products speaks well for its 
winter? basic characteristics . . . and for 

Certainly! With a quick-freeze the foresight of such mills as 
unit, after the war, you may enjoy © Chase Brass & Copper Co. in de- 


your favorite dishes any time: veloping alloys to meet the chang- 
In the development of this "8 demands. 
equipment; which may revolu- In an age rich in fabricating 


tionize our daily menus, manufac- materials, you are going to find 
turers unanimously turned to one _ the trade-mark of Chase—one of 
of the oldest of metals—copper. _ the leading producers of fine brass 
For copper is easy to bend (into —_ and other copper alloys—on a sur- 
the necessary tube coils)... ex- prising number of the more prac- 
cellent for heat transfer (a prime _ tical things to come. Chase Brass & 
requisite in quick-freezing). . . | Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
highly resistant to chemical attack bury 91, Connecticut —Subsidiary 
(from refrigerants or atmosphere Of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


Copper’s ready adaptability to 
BRASS & COPPER 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal’ manufacturing 
centers throughout the country. 


HOW DOES HACKNEY 
VOLUME DECREASE 
YOUR COSTS? 


@ Pressed Steel Tank Company’s volume makes possible 
the production of better products—products which give 
you longer, lower-cost service. 


Hackney shapes and shells are giving you the benefits 
of the chemical and metallurgical research utilized in the 
selection and testing of raw materials. They provide the 
advantages of uniform size, weight, strength and ca- 
pacity maintained by modern heat-treating and quality 
control equipment. Light in weight, they assure the econ- 
omies resulting from Pressed Steel Tank Company's 
more than 40 years of experience. 


At Pressed Steel Tank Company, we are busily en- 
gaged in making war products. But as soon as war re- 
strictions can be relaxed and there is more material 
available for civilian needs, Hackney’s product develop- 
ment work and volume manufacturing will be at the 
disposal of every concern. 


Pressed Steel Tank Pe 
Company I 


<¢? 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
Py General Offices and Factory: 
1493 South 66th Street 
al. L 14, Wiis -? 


countries this is not as truce. \ 
operate DC-3 type planes econg 4 
for years to come, and undoy 
will, particularly in those 
where war has wrecked the a 
economy and wiped out techno 
development. 
@ To Other Nations—Many |at. 
combat planes will not show up iy 
plus lists in this country if presen, 
are carried out to allocate them ¢ 
to friendly foreign nations py 
Navy-State Dept. agreement. \\), 
the method, countries such as F 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Deng 
Norway, and Czecho-Slovakia wij 
to be provided with air forces, pj 
will undoubtedly supply some of 
planes, but it is a safe assumption 
the bulk will come from this og 

The situation in at least fie 

countries is less clear. It is not yp 
that Spain, Italy, Greece, Switzer) 
and Sweden will fit into the picty 
the disposal of not only combat 
but transport planes as well. 
@ Program Slowed—Although gj 
and other educational institution 
this country have been counted g 
absorb quantities of surplus aig 
equipment, here again realities ar 
truding. Transportation and otherg 
are proving a deterrent. 

Lack of tools and institutional } 
lets to go with the surplus equipn 
has stymied the program of early 
posal to schools. This in tur is 
ing to create a storage problem of s 
magnitude that the net result ma 
the outright scrapping of stored mat 
simply to get it out of the way. 


LAKE TONNAGE AT PEAK 


Great Lakes carriers will close { 
season this month with an allt 
high record of moving bulk cargoes, 
ceeding that of the previous ; 
year, 1942, by some 5,000,000 net ig 

With nearly all vessels laid up a 
of the early onset of winter, tom 
was reported at 159,096,284 net t 
of iron ore, coal, and grain. The 
vessels remaining in service this m 
will increase this total somewhat, 
limestone figures will add around 
000,000 tons. 

The higher rate was accompli 


_ during the season despite a substal 


decrease during November, as 
pared with that month in 1942 
1943. November totals were 13, 
782 this year, 15,931,435 in 1942. 
decrease was in ore. 
Comparative season totals: 
1944 1943 y 
Iron Ore.. 90,911,003 93,693,980 101,52 
53,502,042 45,005,073 45.82 
15,583,239 10,658,608 


159,996,284 149,357,661 154% 
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TO HALT DAMAGE, LOSS, DELAY: 


CHECK THESE 
PeAK Hl 5 DANGER-SPOTS | A Few Minutes Invested Now Can 


| close #f 


nif! BEFORE LOADING! Save You Costly Hours Later! 
Ca§goes, 

it © ee Ase eons There’s a lot of precious time wasted every time 
id up co nena you file a claim. Time to file it. Time to soothe 
er, 4 J @ CONTENTS—Do they fit snugly? Are 


i . Time to “make good” with a 
4 al articles carefully separated? irate customers g' 


T i i . Time—and money—that no 
n. The tli iol: cual, Be substitute shipment. Time—an 
bart : _s eats. refund = replace. . 
around © manxino—Do marks and addresses So isn’t it better to prevent claims in the first 

on package and bills tally? Labeled place? Especially when these simple rules make 

al “Glass”, “Fragile”, etc.? prevention of claims so easy! 
> = @ HANDLING—Take time to handle This Message Published in the Interest 

each package carefully and accord- of Better Shipping by 
re i), 


1042 ing to warning label. 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fee EVERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 


Negro Problem Worries Coast 


Far West's war.industries have made it important for the 
first time, and part of the trouble is its newness. Union rules and 
community efforts will count heavily in any solution. 


The West Coast is worrying over its 
Negro problem. 

The entire Pacific slope is uneasy, 
not because the situation is any worse 
there than elsewhere, but because the 

roblem is new in a region where, since 
the Gold Rush days, arrivals of succes- 
sive waves of unassimilable peoples 
have touched off social and economic 
disturbances which more than once 
flared into open race warfare. 

And the Army’s order this week allow- 
ing loyal Japanese now in relocation 
centers to return to the Coast probably 
—— to the current racial tension. 
e Fhree-Sided Problem—There are now 

ssibly 150,000 more N s on the 
Pacific Coast than before the war (8% 
of the estimated net increase in civilian 
population. since Pearl Harbor), drawn 
there in the great wartime migration of 
labor to the shipyards, the warplane 
plants, as well as to high-pay essential 
civilian services. 

But the problem they present is not 
like the alien invasions of the past 
which so regularly culminated in vio- 
lence. It is a problem that is partly 
racial, partly political, and partly eco- 
nomic, And it is partly inherent in the 
new structure of western economy—now 
predominantly industrial for the first 
time, with its content of urban Negroes 
living in crowded, unhealthy conditions 
as they do in many another indfstrial 
region of the U.S. 
eSan Diego omnes the long 
reach of the coast the problem is the 
same, but thus far only Mayor Harley 
E. Knox of San Diego has given — 
official expression to fears felt elsewhere 
but talked about only in whispers. 

Since Pearl Harbor, San Diego 
County, which in peacetime was known 
chiefly as a base for the Pacific fleet and 
the home of the “geranium trade’’—re- 
tired people living quietly on their in- 
comes in small cottages—has grown into 
a bustling industrial port city of 600,- 


segregation by establishing separate 
nights for use of the center iy Negroes 
and whites. 

@ Alarm Elsewhere—Los Angeles, funnel 
for the Negro migration and the dis- 
tribution center for its coastwise spread, 
also has its fears but is saying nothing 
publicly. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, much 
is being made of the fact that the 
Negro population of Richmond has 
grown from 270 to 5,403, and of Con- 
tra Costa County from 40 to 1,679. But, 
while these figures are accurate, they are 
meaningless. Actually these two indus- 
trial areas are new. Richmond’s total 
population increase was 70,096, Contra 
Costa’s 21,379—with percentages of new 
Negro residents 7.7% and 8% respec- 
tively. 

In the industrial regions farther north, 
Negroes have also moved in in _per- 
centages proportional to their distribu- 


tion in the country, aid haye 
tered similar resistanc: 
@ Anti-Chinese Clashes—Sp {,, 
attitudes have been shaped jy 
experience of the Pacific (;, 
other races, they might have, 
predictability. The differenc, | 
is that the races against which 
ties have been raised in the pat 
in rural areas, engaged in fy, 
and the struggles against {i 
inspired by white American f 
The first of the alicns impy 
large numbers for farm wos 
Chinese. This was in the 1884 
with their spread (and the spn J 
plantation system which they 
sible), the embattled small farm 
to the law—and to arms-—to 4; 
out. 
© Pattern for Exclusion—Thj; 
was easily the most bitter of 
and class clashes that have wr¢ 
Pacific Coast. It was given fire 
intransigence of land-owning ox 
and land-owning railroads whi 
controlled the state and loc 
ments and permited no lay- 
popular—to restrain them from} 
an oriental and sahib economy 
lush Pacific valleys. 
After the fight was over, m 
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000 population (civilian and military). 
The total civilian population has in- 
creased 50%, but the Negro population 
has grown 74.5%. 

Mayor Knox warned that there would 
be violence over the Negro problem 
after the war unless a solution 1s found 
before then. Immediate occasion for his 
wating was the controversy over Ne- 
gro-white outbreaks at an amusement 
center, located on city-owned pro 
where Mayor Knox sought to enforce 


An overflowing barn on Frank Carpenter’s farm in Buena Vista County, 
presents graphic proof of the bumper proportions of 1944's corn crop. 
a poor planting season and early floods, the Iowa yield put 618,000,000} 
this year’s national 3,200,000,000-bu. corn crop. Much of last year’s cto 
directly into livestock, but less profitable feeding ratios have deflate 
market. Result: Iowa barns and corn cribs are bulging; the overflow i 
“stored” in open-field piles. Farmers contend that the new crop sho 
fed this winter because of its unusually high moisture content, fear wid 
spoilage before spring. But a hungry market—distillers and corn proce 
will undoubtedly dissipate many of these worries (BW—Dec.9 
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A Great Electronic Day... 


for Home 


Raytheon is proud of its contributions in the development of new electronic tubes 
the Armed Forces. Proud of the trust 


gineering and manufacturing abilities. 


and complete electronic equipment for 
the military has placed in our designs, en 
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When war ends, Raytheon’s wartime experience, research facilities, engi- 


neering and the production skills of ov 
turned to peacetime electronics. Then you 
Electronic Equipment that will provide un- 
told benefits in all phases of electronics. In 
the coming Age of Electronics . .. LOOK to 
Raytheon for complete electronic equipment 
‘and electronic tubes. 


Tene in the Raytheon radio program: “MEET YOUR NAVY, ” every Saturday night. 


on the entire Blue Network. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


er 16,000 men and women will be 
"ll hear about and see Raytheon 


e RAYTHEON 


Devoted to research and manufacture of complete electronic equipment! rece” 
ing.-transmitting and hearing aid tubes: transformers: and voltage stabilizers. 


Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 


Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wane 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. ; 

The “‘inter-com’‘ system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet ''N-10” 


ba 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 


Speed Sweep 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


M Milwaukee DustHless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St 


Milwaukee 3, Wis 


/FOR A HARD PULL 


The Kirsten Pipe Co. has its postwar 
product now, and it’s one utterly un- 
related to the familiar Kirsten line of 
aluminum pipes and cigarette holders. 
Through its affiliated Engineered 
Products Co., Kirsten is offering a 
labor-saving machine (right) which 
pulls out those tough quills at the tips 
of poultry wings. Local sanitation laws 
that insist on removal of wing quills 
before millions of turkeys and chick- 
ens go into cold storage annually are 
creating a brisk demand for the prod- 
uct. Its power-driven rolls have alter- 
nating grooves that crimp and with- 
draw the quills without tearing the 
flesh. It is represented as doing the 
work of three men. 


were the Chinese expelled (from the 
countryside), but a eo measure of 
popular sovereignty was established, pat- 
terns of oriental exclusion were set for 
the whole coast (including British 
Columbia), and constitutional restric- 
tions upon the large-scale ownership of 
land were passed. 

The next wholesale importation was 
of Hindus, or ‘“‘ragheads.” These too 
were expelled. They were followed by 
Mexicans in the early years of this cen- 
tury. They also were expelled. The next 
to be affected were the Japanese, whose 
dramatic expulsion in 1942, however 
official the auspices, had its direct origin 
in the pattern established with the 
Chinese 60 years before. 
© Impact of the Newcomers—Negroes, 
of course, are not new to any far west- 
ern city. When they arrived they were 
promptly relegated to areas free from 
“restrictive covenants,” the legal device 
by which Negro residence areas are re- 
stricted. White newcomers were allowed 
to live where they wished. 

Both groups profoundly affected their 
new communities. Negroes found a new 
freedom from the Jim Crow schools, 
conveyances, restaurants, theaters, and 
such. Whites found they could no 
longer demand the deference they were 
accustomed to receive from Negroes. 

Old residents of most of the recently 
industrialized cities have found that the 
whole structure of caste of their for- 
merly stable communities has been over- 
whelmed and obliterated by the new- 
comers, who are so numerous that they 
form communities of their own and 
have developed rudimentary community 
patterns of deference of their own. 

@ Essence of the Problem—Thus the 
essence of the Negro problem on the 
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West Coast is that Negroes have ar 
rived with the whites. The Negroes are 
only a part—and a small part—of the 
newcomers, all of whom are secking 
new status in a new community. | he 
“menace” of the Negro is thus most 
acutely felt in Coast communities wicre 
people in general are suffering from 
feelings of insecurity. 

By this yardstick, San Francisco, 

which visitors find “charming and old,” 
meaning that it has a settled societ, 
with stable patterns of deference, and 
which has received relatively fewer in- 
migrants compared with the other cities 
on the Coast, should be guilty of less 
race prejudice. All casual observation 
indicates that this is so. 
e “Invasion” Resented — A_ reasoned 
summation of the problem has been 
given by Lt. Lawrence A. Oxley, him 
self a Negro and senior technician of 
the War Manpower Commission’s 
Bureau of Placement. 

After conferences that covered the 
entire Pacific Coast, Lt. Oxley outlined 
the points of danger inherent in the 
new Negro migration. 

He found that native white Cali- 
fornians resent the “invasion” of the 
new Negroes, that native California 
Negroes equally resented the newcom- 
ers of their own color, and that some 
white in-migrants brought their preju- 
dices with them. 

Oxley added that the tensions have 
tended to be increased by the housing 
shortage (particularly acute in the case 
of the Negro) and that the employment 
condition of the Negroes renders them 
far more vulnerable to being stranded 
than the whites. 

He reported that two-thirds of the 
Negro workers in the San Francisco Bay 
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An employee worry 


is your worry 


If a chart could be kept of employee worries, 
its hills and valleys might parallel fairly 
closely the hills and valleys of your 


production chart. 
This is why an employee worry is your 
worry. 


Not all these worries can be set aside. 
But some can. 


A pension plan when added to ‘potential 
social security benefits helps to cancel fa” 
out many of these worries—the 
worries of elderly or middle-aged employees about 
retirement—the worries of younger employees about the possibility of stepping along into 


better jobs. The cancellation of these worries reflects itself favorably in your production figures. 


In setting up a pension plan, the John Hancock Company offers you within certain limits the 
privilege of purchasing either individual policies or group annuities. It also places at your disposal 
the benefit of its eighty years experience in keeping promises through all of life’s uncertainties — 
an experience which includes periods of prosperity and depression and all sorts of unexpected events. 


In the preparation of proposals we would be glad to work in conjunction with the trust officer 
of your bank, if you wish. For further information, get in 


touch with the John Hancock agent in your locality, 


or write to the Home Office of this Company. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, MASsACcnusertrs 
GUY W. COX, Presiden! 


PROVIDE GAreader Safely 


FYER try driving one of your big tractor-trailer trains on slippery pave- 

ment? Until you do, you'll never thoroughly appreciate the hazards 
your drivers and your equipment face. The danger comes from lack of brak- 
ing control. How different with trailers having Warner “Vari-Load” Electric 
Brakes! The “secret” of their safety and efficiency is that the driver has 
absolute control of the brakes on the trailer. 


At the first sign of sli going, the driver can set the “Vari-Load” dial 
to instantly adjust the ak brakes to fit the road and load conditions — thus 
giving protection to himself and cargo — and preventing costly loss of 
time due to wrecked equipment. On all future trailer purchases, specify 
Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes — world-famous for safety, simplicity, 
and dependable, efficient, trouble-free performance. 

It is significant that 80% of all power- 

brake equipped trailing vehicles pur- 


chased by the government during this 
wor—HAVE WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKES. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


_ WARNER, 


area were engaged in shipbuildin 
that soon after the government d 
tinues its shipbuilding program 
thirds of the Bay area Negroes \ 
unemployed. 

@ The “Ghettos”—Segregation 
common lot of Negroes in the \ 

it is for Negroes- elsewhere in the | 
Most Negro leaders and social \ 
condemn the principle of segreg. 
and hold that most other aspects « 
Negro problem are directly traceal 

it. But there is a split on the matter jn 
Negro communities. There are Negro 
who despise their “ghetto” and o! 
who like it~and profit by it. 

It can be strongly argued that the 
so-called Ne: ‘0 ghetto could not endure 
if it were not. «the Negro forces withi 
the community which want it perpctu 
ated. There are Negro leaders at th 
top—and little people at the bottom 
with positions protected by the ght 
community. These include Negro con- 
gressmen, Negro newspaper publislicrs, 
Negro school teachers, Negro civic offi- 
cials, Negro preachers, and Negro | 
nessmen who feel that they would |os: 
their positions if their communitic 
were dispersed. 

These leaders depend upon their colo 
and the intramural exclusiveness of the 
ghetto. In general they have accepted as 
gospel the traditional white dictum that 
Negroes are social inferiors, and they 
have consequently remained in the 
ghetto rather than risk the competition 


| of the larger society. 


@ Interest in Segregation—These are the 
people who try to shape and express 
Negro opinion; and they have a heavy 
vested interest in segregation. 

And such Negro leaders need not fear 
a revolt of the rank and file. The little 
Negro, too, has grown accustomed to 
his lot. It has become for him a com- 
fortable and convenient thing for fellow 
Negroes to be living next door, across 
the street, and everywhere around. He 
believes he would not like the strained 
stiffness of living in a white or even 
part-white community. And for him, 


‘too, it is a matter of social position. The 


all-colored community has patterns of 
position for all members entirely its 
own. 

An indication of how guarded and 
ean is the social scheme within the 
Yegro community was given in Oxley’s 
public warning of the tensions which 
the arrival of newcomer Negroes had 
awakened among their fellows. Here, 
the little community, the walled so- 
ciety within a society, recapitulated in 
faithful detail the animosities of the 
larger group. 
e Tack of nik But maintenance 
of segregation produces direct, immed- 
ate, and highly inflammatory problem 

Segregation, by and large, attempted 
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BARRACKS IN HOTELS 


So bad is the hotel situation m 
San Francisco that two hotels 
have turned to barracks, designed 
especially for servicemen. 

The St. Francis recently com- 
pleted plans for immediate con- 
struction of a 125-room —— 
barracks in part of the hotel’s 
store space. Completion date is 
set for Feb. 1. 

To facilitate ventilation, parti- 
tions for the 6x8-ft. rooms will 
stop short of the ceilings. Each 
room will be ge with a 
large luggage shelf, table, shaving 
shelf, mirror, and chair. And un- 
like many temporary accommoda- 
tions for servicemen, each room 
will have a compartment that can 
be locked. 

The Fairmont Hotel now has 
under construction rooms for 350 
military personnel. Bachelor offi- 
cers’ quarters will be provided for 
130, and floor alterations on the 
mezzanine, seventh, and top floors 
will provide the remaining new 
accommodations. 

San Francisco, the chief port for 
men and supplies for the war 
against Japan, continues to dis- 
courage visitors to the city. Last 
summer the hostelries successfully 
thwarted Army plans to take over 
some of the largest hotels (BW— 
Aug.12’44,p32). 


to confine the doubled .Negro popula- 
tion in Pacific Coast industrial centers 
to the previous Negro areas, which in 
some cases were already overcrowded. 

The newcomer whites in general were 
much better off, since they could live 
where they chose. Local circumstances 
mitigated this condition of crowding, so 
that possibly in no case was there a 
literal doubling up, but the usual symp- 
toms of overcrowding—the rise in crime, 
in juvenile delinquency, in disease— 
have shown themselves in the Negro 
areas of all the new Pacific industrial 
cities. 
¢ Jobs and Discrimination—Before the 
war Negroes were mostly limited to 
transportation jobs (porters, waiters, red 
caps, etc.), household work, and the 
rougher brackets of city and county 
work, such as garbage disposal—and in 
that order of importance. 

At present so many barriers have been 


‘Vercittle ciel Economical 


CONCRETE... 


The rugged strength and du- 
rability of concrete assures 
low annual cost for all types 
of construction. 

Homes with concrete walls, 
floors and firesafe roof build 
out maintenance expense, 
giving years of comfort and 
low cost shelter. 

For industrial, commercial 
and public buildings, the 
strength, durability and fire- 
safety of concrete spells low 
annual cost, a true business 
asset. 

For all but the lightest traf- 
fic highways, streets and air- 
ports, concrete pavement 
usually costs less to build 
than any other pavement of 
equal load-carrying capacity. 

Low first cost plus low 
maintenance cost make con- 
crete the low annual cost 
pavement. 


Whatever you plan to build 
please remember that concrete 


gives you low annual cost— 
the true measure of construc- 
tion economy. 


BUILDS 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
HOMES 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
FACTORIES 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
HIGHWAYS 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
AIRPORTS 


broken down that their chief employ- 
ment now is in the aircraft and ship- 
building plants, with transportation sec- 
ond, then city and county work, federal 
jobs as clerks in post offices, and clerk- 
ing in chain stores—with the old house- 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 12d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the of concrete . . . th h 
scientific research and endihening ted adh ses 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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BOMBPROOF STORAGE 


With enemy air threats now dissi- 
pated, Akron’s Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. converts its model bomb 
shelter (above) into a root cellar. Into 
the 60x7-ft. cylindrical cavern are go- 
ing tons of company-grown vegetables, 
including 1,000 bu. of potatoes (left), 
which are to be used in plant cafe- 
terias. For its work in growing them 
and in helping workers to produce 
food for their own use, Firestone re- 


cently won the National Victory 


Garden Institute’s annual award 


for the second successive year. 


hold jobs now having no great impor- 
tance in the Negro economy. 

However, this change has not come 

without a struggle, the main engage- 
ments of which are possibly still to be 
fought. Almost without exception, 
wherever the barriers have been let 
down provision has been made to raise 
them again. 
e Union Barriers—In the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries there are two 
catches: one the provision in the ritual 
of the International Assn. of Machinists 
that members must be “‘white,”” and the 
other the constitutional provision of 
the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders & Helpers that 
Negroes shall be inducted into auxil- 
iaries of chartered locals. 

These two unions (both A.F.L.) 
dominate important segments of in- 
custry on the Pacific Coast. And the 
Negroes can lodge against them not 
only the charge that the union leader- 
ship has given them equivocal status— 
still subject to change and couri re- 
view—but that, by long delay in accept- 
ing them in the first place, the unions 
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have deprived Negroes of the seniority 
which they might otherwise have ac- 
quired. 

@A Rule Overlooked—Belatedly the 
I.A.M. chose to overlook the provision 
in its ritual that members must be 
white, but it has not removed the re- 
quirement from the ritual. Nor has 
I.A.M. legally changed its nature from 
a craft to an industrial union. It now 
accepts anybody, from window washers 
to truck drivers, provided he works for 
a company with which the I.A.M. has 
a contract. 

It is an open question how far back 
I.A.M. will go if and when it culls its 
membership. Will it strike nonwhites 
from the rolls, in accordance with its 
ritual? Will it strike nonmachinists 
from its rolls? In either or both cases 
those who are left will have preferred 
access¢to jobs. 

@ Obstacles to Jobs—The I.A.M. re- 
sisted the demands of Lockheed at Bur- 
bank to admit Negroes to membership 
until late in 1942, and the company 
finally began large-scale hiring of Ne- 
groes in 1943, by which time only 


Negro women were available iy the 
labor market. 

The LA.M. resisted permitting Bog. 
ing in Seattle to hire Negroes an 
did extend full membership to ther 

It set up a system of 30-day reney. 
able work permits, at $3.50 cach, , 
system which caused considerable dif 
ficulties when paying (but unpriv ileged) 
“members” found that the union 
charged them more for the right t 
work, without security, than it collected 
from its full members. 

@ Segregation by Union—But the boi. } 
ermakers, with their Negro auxiliaries 
ran into more trouble. The Fair Ep. 
oe Practice Committee had ty 
old hearings in both Portland and 
Los Angeles to iron out the troubles 
of this union. As a result of its report, 
President Roosevelt asked the interna. 
tional convention of the union to out. 
law the system of auxiliaries for Ne 
groes. William Green, A.F.L. pres 
dent, indorsed the appeal, but the con- 
vention voted unanimously to retain the 
system. It did, however, agree to seat 
delegates of the auxiliaries at the con- 
vention. 

Though it was not without a fight 
that Negro membership in the auxili- 
aries finally was set up in late 1942, in 
both San Francisco Bay and Portland, 
by March, 1943, the union had 20,000 
Negro members in the Bay area alone. 
@C.1.0. Record—The record of the 
C.1.O. on the Pacific Coast with regard 
to Negro unionists is better than that 
of the A.F.L. unions. 

The wave of so-called “hate strikes” 
which affected C.I.O. unions, particu- 
larly the U.A.W., in the East and Mid- 
dle West as 1941 and 1942 did not 
penetrate to the Coast. During this 
period there was only one isolated case 
of that kind on the Coast. The inci- 
dent occurred in February, 1942, when 
North American Aviation was forced to 
defer upgrading Negroes until the 
U.A.W. had sent a peremptory letter to 
its recalcitrant Local 887. 

Actually the strong antidiscrimina- 

tion stand of the C.1.O. unions on the 
Coast may have forced the series of 
concessions which A.F.L. unions have 
made so far. The direct competition 
of the C.I.O. can be said to have 
forced industrial unionism upon both 
the I.A.M. and the Boilermakers. 
@ In the Big Money—The troubles of 
the Negro with some of his labor unions 
cannot possibly obscure his actual gains. 
Many Negroes went to California from 
despicable living conditions. Nearly all 
have bettered themselves we ogy their 
wildest dreams. In fact Oxley has re- 
ported that most of the Negroes in the 
San Francisco Bay area intend to stay 
there after the war. 

These Negroes may have suffered 
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WAR PRODUCT 


~ooke 


Write for Books describing Lyon‘s facilities for 
sheet metal fabrication and, complete 
line of shop equipment. 
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WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 
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METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 1210 Modison Avenue, Avrora, Iilinorw 
Manned by Experienced Engineers in All Principal Cities 


SGHELM 


ONE BODY ... OR A FLEET 


Whether your needs call for a single “‘stock’’ body, or a 

Geet custom-built to your own requirements . . . we wej- 

come your inquiry. 

@ INDUSTRIAL i da sia . ‘ 
a uipm 

@ SALES COACHES ee 


design ally f uct 
@ FLEET Truck boolks ” “7% Ow" Pred 
backed by 40 years manufacturing ‘“‘know-how”’ 


®Our facilities and experience in the 
manufacturing of aluminum alloy and 
welded ch ly steel struct . stain- 
less steel parts and machine formed 
extruded shapes can be easily adapted 
to peace time products. 


We will be pleased to confer with you. 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEWTOWN. Bucks County. PENNA 


ARE YOU 
THIS COPY WRITER? 


Somewhere in the advertising business is 
a talented young copy writer who is 
worried about his future. 


He seems stymied where he is. He 
wants to become connected with a large, 
forwurd-looking agency where the op- 
portunities for a man like himself are 
practically unlimited. But it must be an 
agency noted for good copy — because 
this man is, above all, a craftsman, with 
a craftsman’s pride in good work. 

lf you are this man, there is a job 
waiting for you with one of the coun- 
try’s foremost agencies. 

It is not a “war baby” job, not a case 
where you would be filling in temporarily 
until some soldier returns. We are look- 
ing for a man who is mature in judgment 
but who still has a capacity for growth, 
« man who will be even more valuable 
ter years from now than he is today — 
@ good team man who can fill big shoes 
ond take them far. 

When you write, please give your age, 
experience, past earnings, and special- 
ized interests. Include a few represen- 
tative samples of your work. It will help 
if you send along a photograph. Your 
letter will, of course, be treated in 
complete confiderice. The members of our 
agency know about this advertisement. 


Address: Box 427, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


affronts and misery in their new com- 
munities, but they're in the big money 
now, and they'll risk staying where 
they are to get another crack at it. 
@ Los o Acts—The Pacific Coast 
has not been entirely complacent about 
the situation. For example, liberal cler- 
gymen of Protestant churches in Los 
Angeles started a movement to cope 
withe race tensions which have now 
spread to affect the whole coast. 

The Church Federation of Los An- 
= formed the Council for Civic 

nity, composed of 150 organizations 
ranging from labor unions to businesses. 
Nominally the council simply sat at the 
sidelines, contenting itself with ap- 

lauding or condemning. Actually it 
Seen to exercise influence by reason of 
the immediacy of the problem and the 
tremendous weight of the council’s af- 
filiations. 
© Unity Fostered—It took occasion to 
applaud when Hollywood writers 


-adopted a code aimed at keeping the 


screen free from the taint of race 
animosity. It nodded approval when 
the Kiwanis Club adopted a code. 

But the council was directly respon- 

sible for more tangible gains. It 
brought into existence the Mayor's 
Committee for Home Front Unity, 
and the Los Angeles County Commit- 
tee for Interracial Progress. The coun- 
cil’s fame spread rapidly, and last Au- 
gust, interested San Franciscans invited 
one of the clergymen who organized 
the council to tell them how to do it, 
and promptly thereafter announced for- 
mation of the San Francisco Council for 
Civic Unity, with identical aims. 
@ Strike Aveited—A notable example of 
the Los Angeles Council’s effectiveness 
occurred last summer when a dispute 
over promotion of Negro employees to 
operating jobs threatened to cause a 
strike on the Los Angeles transit system. 
The Amalgamated Assn. of Street Rail- 
way Employees, Local 1,277, A.F.L., 
would not yield, and the C.I.O. at- 
tempted to recruit Los Angeles Railway 
Co. employees, thus bringing the dis- 
crimination into focus. 

The Los Angeles Council for Civic 
Unity moved into the picture, charging 
both the company and the A.F.L, union 
with unfairness. ‘This paved the way 
for a hearing by the FEPC which is- 
sued a directive requesting compliance. 
The order became effective without in- 
cident, in marked contrast with the sit- 
uation in Philadelphia where a strike 
was accompanied by rioting. FEPC 
members gave the Council for Civic 
Unity much credit for the peaceful set- 
tlement in Los Angeles. 

@ Streamlined tion—There is a 
broken line of connection—politics have 
obscured the details—between these city- 
county committees and Willowbrook, a 
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TOO FEW AUTOMOBIL;s | 


Because automobiles owned by 
essential drivers are getting the 
hardest use and are-breaking dow 
first, there is a gradual concentra. 
tion of good cars in the hands of 
nonessential drivers. Seriousness 
of this problem is revealed in a 
survey just completed by the Of. 
fice.of War Information. 

Autos are being scrapped at thc 
rate of 4,000 a day—an estimated 
1,500,000 for 1944. 

Less than 20,000 new cars 
(1942 models) remain for ration- 
ing, and stocks of used cars are 
estimated at only 650,000. 

The net number of privately 
owned passenger cars in operation 
at the end of 1944 is estimated at 
23,750,000. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation figures that 
the minimum requirement for the 
civilian economy is 20,000,000 
cars. But because 54% of the cars 
on the road are over seven years 
old, and because of the shortage 
of parts and repair facilities, ODT 
doubts that this margin of safety 
is wide enough. 

Less driving and greater con- 
servation of cars are cited as the 
two prime needs if the private 
automobile transportation system 
stands up. Meanwhile, sale of 2,- 
000 surplus Army passenger cars 
is just a drop in the bucket. Many 
more such sales will be needed to 
provide even negligible relief for 
the over-all shortage. 


roposed model community for 40,000 
Neameoes on a 240-acre site ten miles 
south of Los Angeles. Willowbrook ap- 
pears to be the first organized civic 
effort en the Pacific Coast to stream- 
line segregation and make it palatable 
or even enviable for Negroes. 

The official version of the project's 
history is that a small group of pro- 
moters induced the Los Angeles Re- 
gional Planning Commission, a county 
agency, to design the model commu- 
nity. With this instigation, these obscure 
promoters retired backstage while the 
play went on without them. 

@ University Pledged—The planning 
board got to work on co the 

roject. Meanwhile Paul Williams, a 

egro architect who has designed the 
lavish homes of many of Hollywood's 
great as well as homes for poor Negro 
workmen, became interested in the 
project. 

Another Negro—Herman Hill of the 
Pittsburgh Courier—announced _ that 
there would be an endowment for 
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It’s amazingly simple for the PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Jnsurance Co. 
—with KARDEX coziro/ 


In this cheerful, neat- 
appearing office in Phila- 
delphia, a great life in- 
surance company like 
Provident Mutual has a 
simple and easy way of 
knowing how it stands 
with each man and woman iad boy 
and girl in its large “family” of 
policy holders. 

Here, maintained with consum- 
mate efficiency, is Provident Mu- 
tual’s master accounting record of 
300,000 individual policies on the 
lives of 200,000 policy owners. It’s 
Kardex of course—and since the 
summer of 1929 it has been paying 
its way in savings of time, labor and 
money. 

The visible margin of Kardex en- 
abled this company to combine sev- 
eral records in one master control, 
placing all desired information in 
one place where it is available at a 


glance. Thus the time re- 
quired for reference, for 
posting of premiums, 
dividends, loans andother 
data was reduced sub- 
stantially. And being pro- 
tected in individual 
“pockets”, these valuable records es- 
cape the wear and tear of repeated 
handling and always remain in good 
usable condition. 

Summing up over fifteen years of 


Holt. 
Assistant Secretary of Provid« 
Mutual, says “The entire cost 
equipmerft and installation, includ- 
ing rewriting data on 300,000 lighter 
weight cards, was completely ‘ ai 
for through operating econon i 
less than five years. This K: ar 
Record Control has been in use since 
1929, and only once, four years ago, 
was it necessary to do some minor 
overhauling at a nominal expense.” 


satisfaction, Mr. Willard D. 


IN EVERY BUSINESS there is an opportunity to combine better administrative control 
and real operating economies with Kardex. Remington Rand Systems and Methods 
Technicians are trained in intelligent cooperation. Call our nearest Branch Office. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


a university for Negroes at Willowbrook. 
@ Decision Awaited—All indications are 
that an announcement concerning Wil- 
lowbrook plans is imminent. 

Pending definite determination 
whether the entire section is to be 
made available exclusively for Negro 
housing, new houses built by develop- 
ers before the Willowbrook proposal 
was made are standing idle. they can 
neither be sold nor rented until final 
decision on developing the area is made. 

The site selected for Willowbrook, 

as outlined by the Regional Plannin 
Commission, is a fairly arbitrary bloc 
of territory which happens to comprise 
a small extension of the Negro Central 
Ave. community, part of the incorpo- 
rated village of Compton on the south- 
cast, an industrial site, and a couple 
of new subdivisions built for and par- 
tially tenanted by whites. 
e Bigger Problems—The economics of 
Willowbrook are well known to every 
banker dealing in Los Angeles real es- 
tate mortgages. The spread of Negro 
occupancy, now quietly expanding in 
spite of restrictions, has an adverse ef- 
fect on real estate value—at least for 
occupancy by white purchasers. There- 
fore part of the financial risk of Wil- 
lowbrook can be borne by other tax- 
payers, since it can be considered an 
insurance policy against Negro infiltra- 
tion. 

Willowbrook is easily the most 
dramatic of the projects coming out of 
interracial efforts in Los Angeles. But 
far bigger are the problems of teach- 
ing and preaching cooperation, and of 
creating an economic place for the Ne- 
gro in the West. The whole western 
economy is precarious, what with an 
uncertain postwar future for airplane 
plants and shipyards, but the Negro is 
in the most vulnerable position of all. 


Feeding Minerals 


More and heavier calves 
obtained by using minerals on 
pasture as fertilizer. Results of 
five-year test are announced. 


Mineral feeding of 9 cattle is 
given credit for a bigger beef crop, more 
calves, and larger yearlings at market 
time in many sections of the country 
and especially in the coastal sections of 
Texas, Louisiana, and Florida. 
@ Ranchers Cash In—Cattle from the 
coastal sections were once considered 
inferior, small, and slow of growth be- 
cause of range deficiencies. 
Experiments in feeding minerals to 
range cattle have been conducted for a 
number of years, and now several hun- 
dred ranchers are cashing in as mineral 
feeding gives them more and heavier 
calves. At market time mineral-fed 
calves weigh 20 Ib. to 80 Ib. more—at 
a cost of less than 5¢ a Ib. for the added 
weight. 
@ Several Methods—Results of a five- 
year feeding experiment have been an- 
nounced by a cooperating group includ- 
ing the ; Stews of Animal Seared 
Dept. of Agriculture; the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Texas A. & 
M. College; and Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., 
= of the King Ranch, Kingsville, 


ex 

Although several methods of giving 
minerals (other than the always essential 
common salt) to cattle have been used, 
including individual doses, mineral 
troughs, minerals in the drinking water, 
the best results in this experiment have 
been obtained, for a large number of 
cattle, by fertilizing pasture lands. Indi- 


vidual dose methods were used a 
against other methods. 

e Su hosphate Used—Accordin: ty 
Kleberg, the best results so far have 
been in applying triple superphosphate. 
which runs 45% to 48% P.O.,, 2t the 
rate of 160 Ib. per acre, making ap prox. 
mately 77 Ib. of PO, per acre applied to 
the grass which is mainly sage grass and 
sand hill grass. 

Application has been made with: fer. 
tilizer drills; however, ranchmen siizgest 
use of revolving limestone spreaders. 

@ The Results—One experiment 01 the 
King Ranch with 57 cows on fertilized 
pasture of 640 acres showed an average 
weight of 704 Ib. in 1941, 1,036 Ib. in 
1942, 1,027 Ib. in 1943, and 1,062 Jb. 
now after three years on the pasture. 
Cows on adjoining 640 nonfertilized 
acres increased from an average of 707 
Ib. to 858 Ib. at the end of three years. 

On nonfertilized pasture there was a 

calf crop of 90%, 88%, and 83% for 
the three years, with the first year’s 
calves valliee 499.8 Ib. at weaning 
time. Cows on the fertilized pastures 
produced a 100% calf crop each of the 
three years with calves weighing 544.1 
Ib. the first year at weaning and 582 Jb. 
the third year. 
@ Used With Salt—Many Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Florida ranchmen are includ- 
ing mineral fertilization in range land 
programs; however, many of the coastal 
ranchmen and farmers whose pastures 
are subject to frequent overflow and 
a are getting good results from 
mineral placed in boxes over the range 
lands. 

During dry weather and _ winter 
months, the minerals are mixed half 
and half with stock salt for the boxes; 
during the lush growth of grass in the 
spring, one-third salt is mixed with the 
minerals. 


1ecks 
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Grazing in a fertilized pasture, a King Ranch herd readily shows the benefits of an enriched diet (left) when com- 
pared with critters of the same age and breed raised on the unfertilized range land of an adjacent field (right). 
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SPERRY ELECTRONIC FLAW DETECTOR 
soawet ®2000 peu.weck tn Cdl beukaje/ 


Rejected bar with 
only tiny surface 
flaw noticeable. 


Depth and length 
of same flaw 


exposed by filing. 


Each bar can be inspected at the rate of 80 feet per 


minute or more. Flaws or inclusions as short as 1/16- 


How RCA Electron Tubes Help Locate 
Hidden Flaws in Bar Stock 


i is the story of a New England 

manufacturer* who used electronic 

inspection to solve his problem of exces- 
sive tool breakage. 

machining parts from brass bar 

, invisible flaws and inclusions in 

caused tool breakage costing 


. J., was 
all stock before machining. 
inspection vane detects defects 


wear was sharply reduced, and 

2 increased 60%! 
) How Does It Work? The Sperry elec- 
tronic flaw detector consists of an elec- 
tron-tube oscillater, a detector coil, and 


and ps 
machine. Seventeen small RCA electron 
tubes are used. 


*Name on request 


Defects as short as 1/16-inch can be 
located in both ferrous and non-ferrous 
materials. The detector works equally 
well on welded or seamless tubing and 
on bar stock, and locates external or 
internal defects, such as splits, seams, 
and inclusions. 


Advantages: In addition to prevent- 
ing to tools and machines, 
automatic electronic detection improves 
product quality, reduces final inspection 
rejections, and prevents failures in the 
field caused ‘by defective material. 


For Further Information on the 
electronic flaw detector write to Sperry 


1919-1944 
25 Years of Progress 
in Radio 
ond Electronics 


inch are detected electronically. 


Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. If you 
have some other problem involving the 
use of electron tubes, RCA tube applica- 
tion engineers will be glad to help you 
or to put you in touch with a manu- 
facturer who can. 


For a copy of the free 32-page book- 
let “Electrons in Action at RCA” which 
shows electronic devices at work in our 
own factories, write to Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. 62-18B, Harri- 
son, N. J, 

Remember, the Magic Brain of all 
electronic equipment is a Tube... and 
the fountain-head of modern Tube 
development is RCA! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


N -« CAMDEN. WN, J 


Leaf at Auction 


Huge burley crop, now up 
for sale at tobacco markets jn 
Kentucky and Tennessee, is of 
lower quality than 1943 leaf, 


Last week tobacco auctions opened jn 
Kentucky, where nearly 80% of th cTop 
is grown, and in Tennessee. 
© Below 1943 Quality—But the esti. 
mated 488,000,000 Ib. (U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture estimate)—normally ci ugh 
to make sufficient cigarettes for al| the 
nation’s smokers—offer little immediate 
hope for breaking the shortage that is 
currently annoying in varying degrees 
the government, the Army and Navy, 
and a host of civilian smokers. 

Ironically, the huge burley crop is 
of lower quality than last year’s smaller 
crop. It is “heavy” and thus more 
suited to the manufacture of chewing 
tobacco, and it is “light” on the higher 
grades required for cigarette making. 
@ Only Growers Smile—Thus, neither 
civilian smoker nor manufacturer can be 
happy over the prospect, and it is onl 
the growers who wear the smiles. They 


" are receiving somewhat less a pound 
for the current crop than they did last 
year, but the “take home” checks are 


larger. 

ve a” . i To date price averages stand around 
gets qd move on Materia WH 44¢ a pound, and afford a neat contrast 
—particularly for the buyers—with the 
15¢-to-18¢ averages that prevailed be- 
Mobilift has three distinctive advantages fore the war, on the same or higher 

grades of leaf. 
which enable it to move more materials in @ No Real Auctions—So far in the young 
6 _— , 1944 auction season for burley—other 
less time. Mobilift has no gearshift—thus belts, such as Virginia and the Caro- 
saving time in maneuvering into position linas, either have ~ sei and completed 


‘ ; their selling seasons, or are very neat 
for loading and unloading. The overall size the end—business has been humming. 


of a Mobilift and its load is less— making Late estimates indicate that only some 
, , 40,000,000 Ib. of Virginia “bright leaf” 
it possible to work in narrow congested remain out of a total of some 1,000,- 


spaces. Because Mobilift is operated from 000,000 Ib. 


The auctions are, in a sense, a humor- 
Sites Often a standing position the operator saves time ous farce, for the auctioneers, whose 
96-48 Stelaway 8¢ in stepping off and onto the machine chants are now well known through 
Long Island City, N.Y. P radio advertising, are actually only go- 
2430 So. Parkway ing through motions of a true auction. 


Chicago, 16, Ill. These Mobilift advantages Baskets of leaf are brought in several 
107 N.W. Walton St. days in advance, and are carefully 


ett save time on every load! graded, each one bearing the Office of 
Price Administration ceiling for its 
grade. Few baskets have, thus far, failed 


to bring this ceiling. The result is, the 
' auctioneer must try to allocate fairly the 
existing warehouse supply among the 
buyers for the different companies—and 


according to a prearranged quota. _ 
@ Full Quota Assured—Some companics 


Wloues VYWla fe 2tale dt Gia é Ad fail to get their requirements at a given 


auction, but eventually each will get its 
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full quota because federal authorities 
have fixed total manufacturers’ quotas 
cubstantially below the total crop. 
Tobacco men, by the way, feel that 
this total will run higher than the fed- 


eral estimates, may exceed 500,000,000 
jp. of burley when the selling season | 
closes sometime in February. 


Too Many Hens 


WEA hopes to cull poultry 
population drastically by Mar. 1, 
but farmers are waiting to see 
if incentives are offered. 


War Food Administration has noth- 

ing but trouble on its hands in trying 
to reduce the country’s poultry popula- 
tion—and incidentally to cut egg output. 
This is admitted in Washington and 
emphasized by field surveys. 
e Unrealistic Plan—To start’ with, 
WFA’s 1945 goals called for a hen-and- 
pullet population on farms Jan. 1, 1945, 
of 420,000,000, 

This, WFA recognized, was unreal- 
istic; there couldn’t be enough killed off 
between announcement of the program 
late in November and the year-end. So 


the campaign actually is for 354,000,000 | 


hens and pullets on Mar. 1—which in- 


volves culling flocks 57% more heavily | 


than normal between now and the dead- 
line. 

$l for Old Hens?—Farmers, mean- 
while, have been slow to respond for 
two reasons: 

(1) The rumor has persisted that 
WFA would offer a bonus of $1 each 
for old hens killed. Hé@pes for this in- 
centive payment haven’t been entirely 
dashed by official statements that the 
plan was considered, then discarded as 
too expensive. 

(2) The new price support program 
(27¢ a dozen for candled eggs, 24¢ for 
uncandled announced in mid-Decem- 
ber) doesn’t discourage egg production, 
especially now that the feed situation 
has become favorable. 
¢ Production Rate Gains—Big egg sur- 
plus centers in Iowa, southern Minne- 
sota, northern Missouri, and eastern 
Nebraska hold the key to much of 
WFA’s trouble. There better feeding 
and management of flocks have boosted 
rate-of-lay tremendously. Hens in Iowa, 
for example, have shown increased pro- 
duction for 43 consecutive months by 
comparison with year-ago egg-laying 
rates. 
¢ May Export More—Producers lost 
faith in the government’s support pro- 
gram during the 1944 surplus. Price 
then was 14 straight—no distinction 
between candled and uncandled, even 
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DONT SLIP 


AND SLIDE.. 


.GO THROUGH 


WITH WEED 
CHAINS | 


How Weed Chains Protect Your Car 


Protect your car from the hazards of winter driving by using Weed Tire 

Chains, Their sturdy links of steel bite into snow, ice, slush and mud. 

They grip the surface so your wheels will move dependably —instead 

of spinning or skidding. e In effect, Weed Chains lay down a continu- 

ous metal track for the tires to run on so that your car gets traction. e 
With this positive traction, your car can go through safely — 
even when road conditions are dangerous. Weed Chains 
make starting easier and stopping quicker. They prevent 
needless spinning of your wheels which grinds off precious 
rubber. e Weed Chains, like all ACco products, are essential 
in peace, vital in war. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT °* Aircraft Controls, American Chain, Weed Tire Chains, Amer- 
ican Cable, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Gorage 
Equipment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Wire, Reading Castings, 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists, “Rockwell” Hardness Testers, Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers. 
Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., The Parsons Chain Company, itd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 


FROM THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO ALL EMPLOYEES 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


We take pleasure in announcing 
completed installation of our 
_AMPLICALL Communications System 
throughout the plant. This provides 
instant contact with any individual 
without loss of valuable time, also 
immediately locates anyone away 
from his desk. The loud speakers are 
utilized for announcements of 
aneral interest, musical programs, 
iblic addresses, etc. This addition 
.11 unquestionably add to our 
‘ficiency and afford new oppor- 
inities for both social and 
siness progress. AA 


. - » Preferred Communications 


Bulletin board notices like these are going up in more 

and more plants from coast to coast. Management 

knows and prefers AMPLICALL’s perfect tonal sound, 

flexible design and dependable high quality. We invite 
your inquiry for full informatian. 


Electroneering is our business 


| RADIO...RADAR...SOU 
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Rauland employees are still inv 
The Ravland Corpora 


- ok 
Sd Sans id SE Sic. sland ati sr oatiee 


though losses are larger on 
the-nest eggs. In the period 
surplus, prices got down to 2(¢ 4; 
21¢ in the Midwest. (WI \. ».. 
while, had to dump eggs at 5. 

30 doz. for tankage to be fc 
stock.) 

Heavier shipments over 
some hope of a solution, bu 
doubt that these will be ful! 
even though experiments wit 
ping have P 
preserving fr 


HEMP PLANTS FOR SALE 


Uncle Sam has tacked “for sale” sign; 
on federal hemp plants built during th 
war to process domestic hemp as a sb 
stitute for unavailable imported fibe; 
Defense Plant Corp. financing for 4 
plants was authorized in 1943 (BW_ 
Oct.23'43,p40). 

Some of the plants will be busy wel 
into 1945 processing this year’s crop anj 
the holdover of the 1943 crop, but the 
War Food Administration has 4p. 
nounced that the hemp program woul 
be discontinued. Tonnage produced in 
1943-44 is believed sufficient to meet 
needs for two years (BW—May6’'44,p44), 
Acreage dropped from 180,000 in 1943 
to 60,000 in 1944. 

The subsidized hemp program wa 
popular with farmers, but the mills pre. 
fer the quality of imported fiber, which 
normally comes from Central and South 
America, India, and Italy. 

It is possible that some of the hemp 
mills may be taken over for alfalfa dy 
ing or for feed manufacture. 


UNIFORMS DEDUCTIBLE 


A decision that may have far-reach- 
ing effect was handed down in San 
Francisco last week when the U. S. 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
that the cost and maintenance of uni 
forms may be deducted from federal in- 
come tax reports of persons required 
to wear uniforms exclusively on ther 
jobs. 

The test-case appeal was brought by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
who sought to set aside. a decision of 
the Tax Court, which had held that 
Marcus O. Benson, California highwai 
patrolman, was within his rights in 194) 
in deducting from his gross income ex 
pense $172.50. 

Internal Revenue charged that there 
was a tax deficiency of $6.83 for the 
year, and that cost and maintenance of 
a uniform was a personal expense. 

The circuit court held that the cost 
and maintenance of a uniform “were 
ordinary and necessary expense . . . 11- 
curred and paid for the production of 
income.” 
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SYNTHETIC TIRES O.K. 


The new synthetic rubber pas- 
senger car tires are good for 37,- 
300 mi., plus an additional 22,500 
mi. after recapping, provided they 
are driven not more than 35 
m.p-h. and kept properly inflated, 
American Automobile Assn. re- 

rts on the basis of a 25,000-mi. 
road test. 

Tires (all 6.50x16) made by six 
different manufacturers, purchased 
at random from retail dealers, 
were used. “Estimated total mile- 
age before exposing fabric,” based 
on measured wear, was placed at 
27,800 mi. for the tire that was 
worn down the most, and 44,900 
miles for the tire showing the 
least wear. Two other tires of pre- 
war manufacture retreaded with 
Grade C camelback indicated 
total mileage of 28,500 and 32,- 
400, respectively, from which the 
A.A.A. concluded that recaps on 
synthetic tires should add at least 
22,500 mi. to life of the original 
tire. 

Synthetic rubber tubes also 
came through with credit. Of five 
different makes tested, only two 
failed, after 17,749 mi. and 24,305 
mi., respectively. 


DRINKING BAN REVIVED 
During the year and a half that it 


has been on the municipal law books, | 


the Atlanta (Ga.) ordinance prohibiting 
public consumption of intoxicants (BW 
—May1’43,p24) has been observed more 
in the breach than in the acceptance. 

If city police were aware of this, they 
did a successful job of ignoring it—until 
they cracked down a fortnight ago. In 
simultaneous raids along Atlanta's fes- 
tive Peachtree St., detectives served no- 
tice that the tolerance of prohibition- 
ists is at an end. 

Proprietors of four popular entertain- 
ment spots were taken into custody. 
The four are liable, if convicted, to fines 
of $100 and 30 days’ imprisonment. 


NEGROES AS HOUSEHOLDERS 


The National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, in furtherance of its campaign 
to encourage better ee for Ne- 
groes, has determined through a nation- 
wide survey of its members that the 
Negro is at least as good an economic 
risk as other race groups on the same 
economic level. 

The association found that as a ten- 
ant the Negro takes as good care ef his 
premises as other tenants of his eco- 
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To protect your product against 
costly failures due to 


++. US@ parts of 


AM P.C'o 


Metal 


* @n engineered 
alloy of closely con- 
trolled quality, from 
the only completely- 
©quipped, self-con- 
tained source of aly- 
minum bronze parts. 


Nowhere else can you obtain all of these benefits, to enhance 
the salability, performance, and reputation of your product: 


Distinctive properties of re- Engineering and produc- 
7 sistance to wear, impact, tion “know-how” to give 
fatigue, corrosion, you a practical manufac- 


A series of engineered al- — ee. a ae 
2 loys—with physical proper- . re apn Organization 
ties to fit your application engineers to assist 
Quali 1 to hold 
a oe ee A record of proved per- 
these properties within nar- r 3 formance in hundreds of 
sow Unnits, leading makes of equip- 
Diversified production fa- o— 
i ; A national reputation that 


tea 
SS 


to consider materials. Write for bulletins. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. BW-12, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Metal 
Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities. 


WANTED BY THE ARMED FORCES... 


a convertible calculator, with full 


automatic features. Should elec- 
tricity fail or not be available the 
FRIDEN convertible mechanism 
permits hand crank operation, with- 
out loss of the full automatic oper- 
ating features. Truly a “Combat” 
calculator...ready for action in a 


foxhole, tank, command car, or in 


a headquarters office. Fridén also 


provides BUSINESS with accurate 
figures, combating the shortage 
of competent help. Telephone or 
write your local Fridén Representa- 
tive for complete information and 


availability of these calculators, 


Fg RgIgO FERN 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


in Combat 


; 
J 
N 
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HOME OFFICR AND PLANT SAN LEANDRO, CALIEORNIA, U.S.A. «SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


nomic class; if property is in good repai 
when he buys it, he takes good cate of 
it; the Negro home buyer nicets }; 
payments as faithfully as white buy, 
on the same economic leyc! (oj... 
more so). 7 
A majority of N.A.R.E.B. 
with Negro housing experience reporte; 
that there is no reason why insurang 
companies should not purchase moy, 
gages on properly located and sianage4 
properties to be occupied by Negra 
The replies to the survey indicate 
that in 147 cities out of 330, Negy 
housing is a real and immediate pro}. 
lem. Many responses underscored the 
fact that relatively few properties jy 
good condition are sold to Negroes 


ORANGE BLIGHT FOUGHT 


Southern California orange growers, 
long plagued by tree maladics, ar 
waging scientific warfare against a new 
and mysterious enemy—called “dic back” 
or “quick decline” for lack of a mor 
exact name. It is prevalent in the Say 
Gabriel Valley, an area 10 mi. wide 
and 30 mi. long, east of Los Angeles, 
where since 1940 it has destroyed be. 
tween 300 and 400 trees. 

The malady attacks only trees budded 
on sour orange root stock, causing the 
roots to rot and the leaves to wither 
and fall off in as little as two weeks. 
Exhaustive research and experiments- 
tion have failed to put the finger on any 
cause. 

Dr. H. S. Fawcett of the University of 
California Citrus Experiment Station 
at Riverside admits that he and his 
fellow researchers still don’t know a 
thing about it. 


ember 


_ HARVEST GOAL EXCEEDED 


The Massey-Harris Harvest Brigade, 
inaugurated by the farm equipment 
manufacturer last spring with the bless- 
ing of the War Food Administration to 
help get in the expected record wheat 
crop (BW—Apr.22'44,p26), has wound 
up the season in a blaze of glory by ex- 
ceeding its own goal of harvesting 1 ,()00, 
000 acres. 

Made up of 500 self-propelled 1+ 
ft. combines manufactured in Canada 
under a special materials quota on 
WFA’s request, the Harvest Brigade 
started work in May in southern ‘Texas 
and moved north with the harvest. A 
few of the machines, allotted to the 
West Coast, did not finish up the late 
crop until early this month. 

Massey-Harris is proud of the fact 
that the self-propelled machines yielded 
an extra 500,000 bu. of wheat which 
company officials said would have been 
mashed flat on the opening swath if 
tractor-drawn combines had been used. 
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‘i More G.I. Knives 


icets his 


Ns. Enormous requirements by 
(oft I both Army and Navy will cut 

‘cmb, fq production of blades for civilians 
Ported HE to 10% of normal—or less. 


UTance 
Mort. 


Both the Army and the Navy- are 
buying kmives_as though they were go- 
ing to fight the war hand to hand. But | 


Managed 
Negrog 


oo most of the knives are cutters, not 

fe nen EE stickers. 

es r Navy wants 7,400,000, and the Army : 
tie 2,000,000 in the next four months—a : 


: total that the industry cannot possibly. 
_ produce in that time because of labor 
. shortages. 
HT e For Barter—The Army’s comparatively 
—_— modest requirements are double the 
> " number bought by. this arm of the 
~” 4° HR service during the last quarter of 1944. 
The rise in demand probably reflects in- 
Mipsr creasing barter between soldiers and 
he friendly natives, as well as. military 
re necessity. 
I Wide The standard G.I. knife resembles 
8, B® the Boy Scout model with two blades, 
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‘on, LIFTING BY LIQUIDS 3 
14 Radically new in mobile hoisting 4 
3 equipment is a_ six-ton hydraulic 5 
on crane, built on the chassis of a 14-ton 4 
ade truck which provides power and trans- 


exas portation. Riggings of winches, gears, 


Fa and cables are eliminated by use of he 

a telescoping boom which does the an : MA BAG 
- lifting. Four extension feet under- f \] Roy \ ANZ (e 
fact neath relieve the truck of the load. ; 
ded Covered by 53 patents, the machine 
ich is slated for production next month 
-- by the newly organized Milwaukee 
ed. Hydraulic Corp. of Milwaukee. 
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a reamer, a combination bottle opener 
and screw driver. The screw driver 1s 
made to fit screws on machine guns. 
Parachute troopers need a blade to 
cut themselves loose if entangled; Sig- 
nal Corps men need a stripper to remove 
insulation from wire; mountain troops 
use a screw driver to repair the metal 
edges of their skis. 
@ Developing New Knife—The Navy is 
1,500,000 knives behind on orders be- 
cause it has been developing a new 
pocket knife to give better satisfaction 
in use. It hopes to get these and 
3,000,000 more by early summer for the 
3,000,000 men in the Navy, 800,000 
for the 500,000. marines, and about 
600,000 for ship stores and services 
‘where men can buy replacements for 
lost equipment). In addition to such 
enormous requirements for pocket 
knives, the Navy is ordering about 
500,000 fighting knives and 1,000,000 
one-bladed knives for Coast Guard life 
jackets, 
The new Navy-issue pocket knife will 
have a plastic handle, one big and two 
small blades, an improved can opener, 
but no leather punch. This will replace 
the 22¢ two-bladed knife the Navy 
has discarded. 
e Fewer at Home—Civilian stocks have 
benefited by the recent lull in military 
buying, but now civilians will be lucky 
if they get 10% of normal production. 
Incidentally, the armed forces prefer 
that servicemen use G.I, knives rather 
than those sent by fond parents. 


Drain on Water 


Industrial demands are so 
heavy that postwar supply may 
not meet needs. Underground 
reserve is seriously depleted. 


Prodigious water requirements for 
war factories are drawing so heavily on 
the supply, especially the underground 
reserve, in many parts of the country 
that the Geological Survey warns that 
postwar industry may seriously 
affected. 

Flood control, better spacing of wells, 

studies of the industrial quality of water 
in 33 major manufacturing areas, and 
stricter regulation are all suggested to 
help remedy the situation. 
e It Takes a niger mg te drink is a 
big one. One airplane factory alone 
needs 20,000,000 gal. a day for its cool- 
ing system. In Louisville, war plants 
are gulping 75,000,000 gal. a day for 
the manufacture of alcohol and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

It takes 1,250 gal. of water to make 
a keg of beer, 25 gal. to make | gal. of 
aviation gasoline, 75 for a pound of 
rayon, and 100 for a pound of gun- 
powder. A ton of paper, depending on 
the kind, requires from 5,000 to 170,- 
000 gal. of water. On Long Island so 
much water has been pumped from the 
ground that fears exist that salt sea 
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Two conditions are superficially responsible for serious shortage of under- 
ground water—deficient stream flow, and heavy pumping for public water 
supply, air conditioning, and industrial operations. But behind both of these 
lies the real basic cause—run-off, the surface water which flows unimpeded into 
the ocean. That’s why the only permanent remedy for shortages which may 
seriously affect postwar industry is a comprehensive program of flood control. 
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water may seep in and possibly | 
island’s whole supply. Brooklyn 
of the serious shortage areas, © 
@ Many Requirements—Water fo; jp, 
dustry not only must be plentiful py 
also must be the right kind and the righ, 
temperature. Impurities will make bee; 
bad, bread tasteless, wool take dye yp. 
evenly, laundry turn yellow, and \jj 
leave sediment in carbonated drin\; 
Boilers and steam pipes will clog. ‘The 
very location of a factory frequently de. 
pends on an analysis of the water. 
Uses of water for air conditionin 
have “gen so large in some sections 
that the water is being returned to the 
ground after use. This has sometime 
raised the temperature of the under. 
ound water so much that it was use. 
ess for further air conditioning. Experi. 
ments soon will be started on runnin 
cold water from winter streams into 
natural reservoirs below the surface to 
store it there for summer use. 
@ Large Amount Wasted—Basically, the 
trouble is neither heavy use nor lack 
of rainfall. It’s the run-off. Surface 
water that flows back to the sea ev 
year would cover 80% of the U. §. 
with a foot of water. It would give 
every person in the country 10,500 gal. 
per day, or 100 times as much water as 
present per capita consumption. ‘That's 
why flood control is needed. 
Rishenhimmank of water supplies ve 
ries greatly from year to year across the 
country. e water year which ended 
Sept. 30 was the third wettest on record 
in the area from Kansas to Manitoba, 
and a second wet area stretched from 
east Texas to northern Florida. But 
there were droughts in the important 
hydroelectric ae industrial areas of the 
Northeast and Northwest. 
© Below Last Year’s—Irrigation supplies 
are about normal. Reports from 35 
representative reservoirs show a volume 
estimated at 40% of capacity, about 
10% below last year’s above-average 
storage. Public water supplies for larger 
cities in New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland are 
95% of last year and 87% of normal. 
About 900 persons are employed by 
the Gonlagicel Seavey in investigating 
water resources, a number that would 
be considerably larger if funds were 
available and if war had not taken 200 
into uniform to aid the armed forces 
in solving water problems in such diff- 
cult terrain as the South Sea islands. 
@ New Methods Sought—Geological 
survey plans, contingent on approval by 
Congress, include drilling of test wells, 
more water analyses, extended studies 
of stream behavior, and the use of new 
equipment such as amphibious trucks, 
helicopters, automatic radar sending, 
receiving, and recording devices, and 
special boats for use in flood areas. 
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SYLVAN lA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


OFFICES: SOO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
SCENT LAMPS, CATHOOE 

NT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDE RADIO TUBES, 

18, W. Y. MAKERS OF FLUORESCE 


PRODUCTION 


Hay Driers Click 


Forced-air curing of green 
hay opens up vast new postwar 
farm market for machinery and 
materials for installations. 


Forced-air. barn-drying of freshly cut 

hay by means of simple, low-cost instal- 
lations (BW—May8’43,p20) is produc- 
ing such satisfactory results that man- 
ufacturers are taking energetic steps to 
get a slice of the enormous new post- 
war farm market which this new method 
of curing one of the nation’s principal 
farm crops opens up for machinery and 
materials. 
e Installations Examined—The active in- 
terest of manufacturers in the. hay 
driers was disclosed at the recent Barn 
Hay Curing Conference in Knoxville, 
Tenn., sponsored by the southeast sec- 
tion of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. Present to examine 
hay-drier equipment in use on farms 
near Knoxville were representatives of 
manufacturers of farm machinery, elec- 
trical — fans and blowers, for- 
est products, instruments for measuring 
moisture, as well as engineers represent- 
ing power companies, which see the 
driers opening up a new demand for 
electrical energy on farms. 

The manufacturers’ representatives 

expressed belief that improved hay dri- 
ers will become an important postwar 
product. Most of the driers installed to 
date have been constructed from what- 
ever materials and motors farmers and 
experimenters could find. 
3 -Soug’ 
of iy ¥ been a pet idea of promoters 
for a couple of generations. Numerous 
big commercial plants, using fuel heat 
and involving considerable investment, 
have been built from time to time. 
Some of these are still in operation 
where big tonnmages of hay are pro 
duced within easy trucking distance, 

Most commercial driers turn out 
dried alfalfa to be ground into meal 
for mixed feed for poultry and live- 
stock. A few big dairies also operate 
such plants to cure hay for their herds. 
e@ Cost Barrier Hurdled—But the in- 
vestment required for such plants put 
them beyond the reach of the average 
farmer, and this problem was tackled a 
few years ago by agricultural engineers 
of the’ Tennessee Valley Authority in 
cooperation with the state agricultural 
extension agencies of Tennessee and 
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ht Goal—Artificial drying 


Virginia. Experiments disclosed that 
satisfactory installations could be made 
on farms with a relatively small out- 
lay. 

A few installations were tried out on 
private farms under ordinary working 
conditions, and these delivered such 
excellent hay at nominal cost for plant 
and power that their fame spread rap- 
idly. Last season some 500 installa- 
tions were approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Permits for these were 
quickly grabbed up (mostly by farmers 
in Tennessee and Virginia who had 
seen what neighbors’ driers could do). 

a trials of driers on a wide 
variety of crops, including corn, - 
nuts, and Re ti ots sreite a 
aging. 


. @Farm Headache Cured—Barn-drying 


of hay with these low-cost outfits (which 
ill consist of a power-driven blower 
and air ducts laid on the floor of the 
hay loft in existing barns) takes out of 
farming one of the worst headaches of 
all crop operations—the risk of rain’s 
either damaging or wholly destroying 
hay left in the held to cure under con- 
ventional methods. 

It also appears likely that the hay 
driers will enable farmers to spread out 
field work so that will be able to 
avoid the peaks in labor requirements 
that are now so serious. 

e Feed Values Retained—Freshly cut 
hay runs 75% to 80% moisture, which 
has to be reduced to not more than 
25% before barn storing is safe. Drying 
to that extent in the field takes two or 


# gee 


three days in good weather, depeng 
on the kind of hay and the hum, 
During field-curing much of the oy. 
valuable feed —_ of the hay 

are lost. When barn-driers are used 4 
problems are minimized if not whg 
overcome. 

Even curing in fine weather 

heavy losses in feed value of the q 
because sun-dried hay tends to log 
leaves easily while being handled fy 
the field to the barn and from stop 
to the manger. This is particularly g 
of alfalfa, the clovers, soybeans 
other legumes that make the best } 
Barn-curing almost completely ¢ 
nates this tendency to shatter. 
@ Protein Much Higher—The prac 
with barn hay-drying up to now 
been merely to wilt the hay enough 
reduce the moisture content to § 
or less. Then the still green crop 
hauled to the barn, spread over the 
ing system, and cured there. 

By this method the green ok 
which means carotene that tums 
vitamin A in any animal—is retaj 
The protein content of the hay 
is much higher than in all excep 
highest quality of field-cured hay. 
it is protein that is the most necesg 
element in feed for producing 
re meat—and the most expensive 

uy. 

e Tight Floor Essential—Practically 
the hay-drying installations thus 
have gone into existing barns. The 
requirement is that the loft floor m 
be tight, which usually means laying 
new floor of tongue-and-groove lum 
over the old one. From there on { 
layout depends on the size and { 
— of the barn loft. 

e blower and power unit are g 


A typical hay drier consists of a blower at one end of the loft and feedi 
systems of lengthwise and lateral air ducts over which the fresh-cut hay is pile 
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The metallurgists and technicians in the plants of Michigan Smelting 
are constantly searching for ways and means to improve the quality 
of our ingot. 


In our laboratories and smelting rooms are the latest, most modern 
laboratory and production controls—assuring that the ingot you re- 
ceive, will meet your specifications. 


As new methods—new equipment are developed—that will enable us 
to do even better than our present best—you will find their adoption 
in Michigan Smelting plants. 


MICHIGAN SMELTING 
Q REFINING 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
General Offices—Lafayette Bldg. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METALS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


HE tremendous development 

in the use of custom molded 
plastics for warapplications, makes 
it imperative that you give full con- 
sideration to its adaptability and 
use in your reconversion program. 
As the Pioneer Custom Injection 
Molder of America, Erie Resistor 
is qualified to offer you experi- 
enced engineering and molding 
service to help you in your recon- 
version planning. Erie Resistor’s 
molding facilities also include ex- 
trusion and injection molding of 
thermo-setting materials. 


Our new illustrated bulletin, 
just off the press, describes our 
facilities and background in detail. 
Send for your copy. 


FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
\i IN WA? PRODUCTION 


erally placed at one end of the barn in 
a location that will deliver the air as 


directly as ible into the duct sys- 
tem. Blectrlc me Y 


motors have been used in ~ 
| most of the installations to date, but 


| within recent months the Allis-Chal- 
mers Man ing Co, of Milwaukee 


x _ had a part in experiments with a 


fan. The in- 


a. was one of the exhibits visited 
industry representatives at the Knox- © 


ce. 
@ Right Design Needed—Multivane 
low-pressure blowers have been found 
the best type to give the large amount 
of air required at the lowest cost. 
Standard designs are entirely acceptable. 

The air ducts may be built of any 
material that will produce a tight air- 
carrier under the low pressures involved. 
They are made without a bottom, and 
are shimmed up from the floor so the 
air can come out al their lower 
edges. Uniform distribution. of the air 
is essential, being obtained by proper 
spacing and design of the ducts and 
equal spread of. the fresh-cut hay. 

As hay driers have been developed 
and put into use, the need for simple 
and quick installations became appar- 
ent. One way to accomplish this would 


be to have prefabrication of ducts by- 


manufacturers, a field in which the steel 
industry and forest products men are 
interested. 

e@ Costs Vary—A wide variance is re- 
ported in estimates of the cost of in- 
stallations. Where good supervision is 
available, it appears that the cost (in- 
cluding the ducts, blower, and part of 
the purchase price of the motor) will 
run from 25¢ to 40¢ per sq. ft. of barn 
loft. The motor usually can be used for 
other purposes on the farm when it 
is not being used to run the hay 
drier. 

Recent research has shown that pre- 

heating the air speeds up the curing 
process and produces a better quality 
of hay. In these experiments heat was 
obtained from the exhaust gases of a 
gasoline engine. In Texas butane gas 
and fuel oil have been used to obtain 
the same results. ' 
@ Value of Crop Increased—The cost 
per ton of drying also varies widely, 
depending on the condition of the crop, 
humidity of the air, the local power 
rate, and similar basic conditions. The 
best figures available indicate a cost of 
from $1.50 to $2 a ton for hay. 

Since the value of the hay is increased 
under present market prices at least 
three times the drying cost (on a straight 
cost basis), the economics of barn-dry- 
ing work out. But it is in other direc- 
tions, particularly better feeding value 
and elimination of risk of loss of the 
crop, that farmers appear to be most 
impressed. 


O.K's Ore Supply 


Alcoa displays results J 
its bauxite extending researc 
reaffirming that the U.S. can b. 
independent of foreign supply 


While competing interests ha, 

poured money and energy into varioy 
aluminum-from-clay projects (BW-Se) 
9'44,p66), Aluminum Co, of Ameri 
has been comparatively quiet, but ny 
comparatively idle. 
@Independent Supply—Results of 4 
coa research in the field of low-alum; 
na, high-silica ore were put on disply 
last week for the first time, at the con, 
pany’s ore purifying plant in East § 
Louis, Ill. 

Alcoa executives were not prepare 
to say that low-grade, domestic ore wi 
replace high-grade bauxite from th 
Guianas in South America. But the 
did reaffirm that their lime soda proces 
(Report to Executives; BW—Aug.28'4;, 
p50) makes U, S, aluminum supply 
dependent of any foreign source. Thi 
was welcome news to Arkansas, which 
hopes to retain its wartime key position 
(BW—Feb.22’41,p64) in aluminum or, 
e Too Expensive—The Alcoa lime sot 
process involves a recycling of the re 
mud waste that flows from its regulx 


A huge scrubbing tower, which help 
eliminate dust from a government 
owned ore treating plant in East St 
Louis, is part of Alcoa’s red mud 
covery process which eventually ma 
produce aluminum from clay. 
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) method of extracting aluminum 

side (alumina) from bauxite. By sinter- 
ing (heat-treating) this mud after it is 
a with limestone and soda ash; 
‘Alcoa an additional amount 
of metallic oxide from its stubborn com- 
bination with silica. 

Alcoa spokesmen emphasized the 
opinion that any aluminum-from-clay 
at this stage of development, 
would be too expensive for a peace- 
time market. However, by exhibiting 
an assortment of experimental machin- 
ery, they left the inference that they are 
investigating thoroughly the possible 

lication of their process to clay as 
well as to high-silica bauxite. 

In East St. Louis Alcoa has built a 
$750,000 “laboratory,” as a pilot plant 
for testing every phase of ore purifying 
processes, including variations in Bayer 


e Averages 
indicate profitable application of the 
ted mud process in connection with 
bauxite containing 7% to 13% silica. 
South American bauxite used before | 
the war averaged about 5% silica. 


owned $10,000,000 alumina plant in 
East St. Louis. Similar equipment has 
been installed at similar plants in Baton 
Rouge, La., Mobile, Ala., and Hurrti- 
cane Creek, Ark. This auxiliary ore 
treating equipment was designed and 
built to offset the effects of submarine 
damage to our shipping in the Carib- 
bean early in 1942. 
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COIN FROM USED SHELL 


Coins jingling in your pocket may 
have been made from shells fired on the 
fighting fronts in Italy, Africa, or the 
Pacific. ‘The popping plant at Blue 
Grass Ordnance Depot, Richmond, Ky., 
has originated several shipments of sal- 
aged metal for the Philadelphia mint, 
which makes coins of it. 

_ Popping plants—soecalled because of 
pops made by explosions of un- 
burned powder—are comparatively new. 
‘During the World War, a few car- 
tridge cases were salvaged, but most of 
(them were cleaned or popped by hand. 
The plant at Richmond is in the busi- 


Equipment for red mud treating is in | 
use at the Alcoa-operated, government- || 


ROME Bg 


process alumina refining. li 
About 5%-—Results to date |’ 


hess in a big way. Blue Grass operates 


salvaged brass and steel processed each 
shift. P 


The plant handles millions of pounds 
of fired shells shipped in from the 
theaters of war, from posts, camps, and 
stations where they have been used 
in target practice. The plant also re- 
ceives defective shells from manufactur- 


"g lants. 


@ shells are dumped into contain- 
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two furnaces on three eight-hour shifts | 
a day, with an average of 80,000 Ib. of 


A tip from the ladies on your Postwar Product 


How NEW will your ‘irst postwar product be? 
Will it be a creation straight from the designer's board? 


Or will it be the same model you were turning out in 1941? 


More than likely the latter will be true. But your old model — 
dressed up in a Roxalin-engineered finish can present a new face 
to the world and without investment in new designs and machinery. 


A plastic base finish, unlike the lady’s makeup, adds more than 


beauty. It has important 
functional contributions 
to make. Your product 
will be on its way to the 
consumer with added 
sales appeal, warmth... 
protection and strength 
—qualities that will 
make it a better product 
than the one you turned 
out in ‘41. 


63 PIONEERS IN PRODUCT FINISHES ENGINEERED FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE 


Get Your Copy of this 
important Technical Manva! 


“Twenty Years of Plastic Surfacing” will give you 
@ new slant on product finishing. What plastics 
are used in finishes...why they are used ... these 
facts plus specific product information wil! give 
ideas of how the right type of plastic base 
can speed production, lower costs and he!p 
ou design a better, more saleable product. 

for your copy now as only a limited num- 
have been printed. Dept. 807. 
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RCA MUSIC 
HELPS 
PRODUCTION 


USIC PROGRAMING 
ts helps overcome 


are broadcast throughout your plant 
at scheduled periods, usually at the 
opening of a shift and during morn- 
Meaitine GOORIN SOP aio te 
ealtime programs may - 
clude bulletins of personal interest 
to your workers. 
MR. J. J. O'CONNOR, McGILL MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Valparaiso, Ind. 
says, “Recorded music played over 
our sound system is very effective; 
it enables us to maintain our high 
production standards.” 
HELPING PRODUCTION with 
music, a sound system provides | 
mne 


facilities for loca perso: 
instantly; for vis May Mave 


and emergency ; for flashing 
announcements to all parts of your 
plant, without interrupting work 
progress. 

IF IN ESSENTIAL WORK, an RCA en- 
gineered sound system is available 
for your plant. It will provide proper 
coverage and reproduction regard- 
less of size of plant. 


SOME USERS of RCA sound systems 
that subscribe to RCA Industrial 
Music Service are: R. M. Hollings- 
head Corporation; Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company; The Great 
Lakes Box Company; National Car- 
bon Company, Inc.; Cessna Aircraft 
Company; Diamond Glass Com- 
pany; Heinemann Circuit Breaker 
Company. 

A 16mm. SOUND FILM, “Manpower, 
Music and Morale,” running 18 
minutes, is available on loan. A new 
booklet of the same title will be 
sent you free on request. Write for 
booklet or a date for your film book- 
ing to: RCA Industrial Music Ser- 
vice, Box 70-109, Camden, N. J. 


RCA SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
QF AMERICA 


Ce em me ee 


ers which feed them to conveyors lead- 
ing to the furnaces, where the tem- 
perature is around 1,400F. The shells 
come out cleaned of sand, dirt, and 
all powder left in the primer. Another 
conveyor, carrying the shells from the 
furnaces to the loading platform, allows 
them to cool before ing for ship- 


ment to buyers who pres the metal 
before it goes on to the mint. 


Toll Calls Dialed 


Experiment in California 
proves feasibility of automatic 
placing and recording of long- 
distance calls in suburban areas. 


Residents of Los Angeles suburbs and 
other densely populated areas of the 
nation will dial their own toll calls 
without an operator's assistance when 
automatic recording equipment, devel- 
oped by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, is made available after 
the war. 

@ Test Proves Success—Feasibility of toll 
dialing has been established by a year’s 
successful timentation with a small 
ilot installation at Culver City, Calif., 
by the Southern California Telephone 
Co. of Los Angeles. The automatic re- 
corders, which print all essential data 
on a tape, were installed late in 1943 
(BW-—Jan.29’44,p106). About 8,000 
extended service telephones in the sub- 
urb, over which an average of 3,500 
toll calls are made daily, were hooked 
up with the machines. 

In the twelve months’ experiment the 
recorders proved their worth so well that 
the telephone company now intends to 
convert its entire system in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area to toll dial- 
ing as soon as possible. The change- 
over will have to wait until more press- 
ing matters, such as filling orders for 
thousands of new telephones, are taken 
care of. 

e Better Models in Sight—Although the 
Bell recorders have proved soaidechony 
to both company and subscribers, they 
probably will be obsolete by the war's 
end as the laboratories are constantly 
improving the machines and developing 
new models. And if better recorders 
are available then, they, of course, will 
supersede the equipment now in use. 

* For Limited Zones—Present plans for 
toll dialing are limited to the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area, roughly a circle 
50 mi. in diameter, within which are 
communities with more than 3,000,000 
inhabitants. 

However, telephone engineers declare 
the machines could register transconti- 
nental calls just as easily as they do 25¢ 
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PLASTIC’S NEW ROLE 


A wounded marine sports the latest 
in “casts”—a transparent plastic job 
that’s winning the medical profes. 
sion’s acclaim. Made of the Plexiglas 
used on airplanes, the new bone sup- 
porter is said to be lighter, sturdier, 
and more sanitary than plaster types. 
Much of the credit for its develop. 
ment goes to a Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft worker who experimented 
with the plastic, and then passed 
his discoveries along to Navy medicos. 


calls between neighboring towns, but 
they believe that in the immediate post- 
war future, at least, toll dialing will be 
restricted to metropolitan zones. While 
the recorders are nearly infallible, the 
human equation of error probably will 
curtail their use in long-distance tele- 
phoning. Bumbling dial spinners in 
Los Angeles who got wrong number 
in New York, for example, would cost 
the utility much lost time and money. 
@ May Cut Expenses—The machines, 
which automatically print the subscrib- 
ers number, the number called, and 
the duration and date of the call, will 
cut operating expenses by reducing per- 
sonnel, forecasting lower suburban toll 
rates in thickly populated regions. 


NEW SYNTHETIC THREAD 


Cautiously, U. S. Rubber Co. issued 
a brief press release recently on its new 
synthetic rubber compound (basically 
Neoprene) which can be extruded into 
a thread that “retains elasticity through 
repeated washings and flexings.” The 
thread—as yet unnamed—has enough of 
these and other desirable qualities of 
natural rubber to permit its use in pro- 
duction of “Lastex,” the company’s 
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For the 


Uncle Sam saves money, as well as makes money 
when he stamps the Golden Eagle, his emblem of author- 
ity, on each blank disk of gold. Crocker-Wheeler was 
selected 50 years ago by prudent government authorities 
to pioneer the motorizing of the nation’s money-making 
equipment. These motors have long ago proven their 
value with low maintenance costs and high dependability. 

Crocker-Wheeler specialists made possible this first 
electrification of printing equipment for U. S, Mints and 
the Bureau of Engraving. Today with that same special- 
ized engineering skill, Crocker-Wheeler, a division of 
Hendy, is still producing modern motors to power ma- 
chinery that refines metals, rolls gold and silver ingots, 
stamps and mills shiny new coins, and prints bills or bonds. 


HENDY PRODUCTS 


JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION °¢ Steam Turbines, Turbo-generotors, 

Diesels, Geors, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 

CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION © Mofors and Generofors 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


Golden Eagle 


Thousands of “motorized money makers” for indus- 
try are also powered by Crocker-Wheeler products, and 
because of their dependable service these Crocker-Wheeler 


motors and generators continue to satisfy their owners 
with money-saving operation. 

Specializing in many forms of power equipment, 
Hendy produces, in addition to Crocker-Wheeler motors 
and generators, Hendy Diesels, steam turbines, turbo-gen- 
erators, reduction gears, hydraulic 
gates and valves, mining machinery 
and dredges. Consult Hendy and let 
their experienced engineers help you 
solve your power problems. 
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elastic yarn used in corsets, underwear, 
swim suits, and other garments. 
Response was prompt from two di- 
rections: All over the country women 
rushed to retail counters i 
‘two-way stretches” (one West Coast 
store is said to have had 28 
within a single me. sithougk pene 
tion garment industry, 
with the sow i ue shi nts of 
Lastex it has receiving for 
months, indignantly protested such 
‘premature announcements,” which an 
over-anxious public interprets as news 
that prewar garments are now available. 
Actually, manufacturers are getting 
less synthetic elastic yarn now than 
conditions three can ago had led 
them to expect. Production is slowly 
increasing, but even if unlimited quan- 
tities of elastic yarn were available, the 
output of foundation garments would 
be severely restricted by lack of cotton 
and rayon fabrics. 


The trade estimates that the corset 


industry’s su of elastic yarn is now 
pallets ert an 10% af its 1941 
use. By early summer production 
may reach 40% to 50%. But since 
synthetic elastic yarn doesn’t ge so far 
as that made from natural rubber, the 
practical effect will be to give corset 
makers more like 30% to 40%. 


Linen From Straw 


Minnesota chemurgists 


daim method for making yarn 
from seed flax waste hitherto 
burned on farms. 


University of Minnesota chemurgists, 
seeking industrial uses for waste farm 
products, have devised a method for 
making high-grade domestic linen from 
flax straw at a cost claimed to be far 
below that for the imported material. 
@ Plan Test Plant—With laboratory 
tests complete, the experimenters are 
erecting a $5,000 pilot plant in Minne- 
apolis to try out the process on a minia- 
ture commercial scale, manufacturin 
about 100 Ib. of yarn a day. Materia 
and manpower problems probably will 
prevent its completion until sometime 
in 1945. 

Directed by Lloyd H. Reyerson and 
R. E. Montonna of the University’s 
School of Chemistry, the project has 
attracted attention of concerns which 
are potential purchasers of large quan- 
tities of linen yarn and thread. Pro- 
pet uses range from cord for tires to 
inen cloth for apparel purposes. 


Vacuum’s refinery at Paulsboro, 
N. J., such containers—made on the 
spot—are being filled at a 70-a-minute 
clip (right). 

The equipment has been speeded 
to 85 a minute, is expected to go 
even higher before tests are com- 
pleted, and thus provides a substan- 
tial club for the paper industry in an 
expected postwar packaging battle 
with the metal and glass industries. 

Patents for the filling machine 
were bought by Socony-Vacuum in 
1941. Research was intensified when 
the wartime metal shortage tight- 
ened, and in 1943 license rights were 
acquired by General Container Corp. 

Until recently a pilot machine had 
turned out vast numbers of oil-filled 
paper containers at a 15-a-minute 
rate. Ten months ago Package Ma- 
chinery Co. of Springfield, Mass., 
took the task of speeding it up, and 
has installed the new model at Pauls- 
boro for General Container, which 
leases floor space in the refinery. 

Team-mate of the units is a 


Paper “Cans” Hit a Militant Stride 


How to achieve high" speed pro- 
duction in the packaging of lubri- 
cating oil in paper containers has 
apparently been solved. At Socony- 


machine which spins containers from 
chipboard and newsboard—both ex- 
empt from paper limitation orders. 
General Container reports that leak- 
age has been reduced to 0.15%, a 
factor which, coupled with the new 
packaging speed, gives the paper in- 
dustry something to crow about. 


Reyerson says that where in noma) 
times linen yarn seldom sold be. 
low $1.70 a Ib., he believes that 2 map. 
ufacturer could make a nice profit by 
selling the flax straw linen at $1 a jh 
And such a price, he believes, will 
new markets for linen, where high cost 
formerly made its use prohibitive. 

Millions of tons of straw now cre. 

ate an annual disposal problem fo, 
Northwest farmers who flax for its 
seed (used for linseed oil and feed pur- 
poses). Most of the straw is bumed 
now because it contaminates the soil if 
left to rot. 
@ Mass Production—Under the Minne. 
sota chemists’ process, manufacture of 
linen yarn is transformed from an “art” 
to a mechanized, mass-production sys. 
tem, with a uniform product the end 
result. 

Traditional method for making linen 
is to ret the long flax stalks by exposing 
them to moisture. This loosens the 
tough exterior fibers from the woody 
center of the stalks. It also partially 
dissolves the adhesive that holds to- 

ether the tiny fibrils comprising the 
individual fibers, so the latter can be 
drawn out or “drafted” into the fine 
strands characteristic of linen. Much 
of the retting and separating entails 
manual labor, slow and odorous. 

@ The Process—The. Minnesota scien- 
tists separate the fibers from the wood 
by mechanical means, crushing the 
straw between specially designed rollers. 
Then the fibers are wound on a per- 
forated spool and a chemical is forced 
through them to accomplish the partial 
degumming preliminary to the drafting 
operation. 

The result is claimed to be a product 

equal or superior to that obtained under 
the old method. Samples of cloth made 
from this yarn have been subjected to 
60 launderings, standing up as well 
as imported linens. 
@ Explodes Old Theory—The scientists 
claim their research disproves the old 
theory that straw from flax raised for 
seed cannot also be used for linen. 

Fibrils in seed flax straw are just as 
long as in linen flax. But the harvesting 
method employed in separating flaxseed 
from straw does chop the straw too 
short. To overcome this, the Minnesota 
chemists would have fiber processors 
contract with farmers »for their. full 
crop, both seed and :straw. The. entire 
flax plant would be delivered to the 
processor, much as is now done with 
some vegetable crops for canning. ‘The 
processor then would do his own sepa- 
rating, paying the farmer for the seed, 
plus about $10 a ton for straw. It takes 
something less. than ten tons of. straw 
to produce one ton of fiber. 

@ Second Development—Earlier _ this 
year (BW—Apr.8’44,p31) another devel- 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


le 


POWER TO WIN 


Follow the Stars 


Each red star indicates vital equipment powered 
by Continental Red Seal Engines. 


However, they point to only a few of more than 
50 important applications of Continental Red 
Seal Power — the Power to Win — to better 
equip our fighting forces. 

After victory the skilled experience that has made 
fhis war contribution possible will be turned to 
the great task of rebuilding a war-torn world. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


opment of interest to the U. ‘ 
industry was announced. First Amer, 
can production of medium-gracle |ine, 
in dress and drapery weights, who}, 
from Oregon and Minnesota flax. had 
progressed to the point where limites 
offerings were being made to t! 
trade. 


. textile 


Tetaj] 


Drug Research 


Proprietary manufacturers 
kept on their toes by FTC and 
FDA, spend-$7,750,000 a year 


in scientific studies. 


For years, the cornerstone of public 

relations for proprietary drug manufac. 
turers has been the scientific resources 
behind the items that fill family medi. 
cine cabinets. Now for the first time the 
industry has learned how much it is 
spending on research. 
e Expenses Outlined—At a meeting of 
the Proprietary Assn.’s scientific section 
early this month it was disclosed that 
this year’s bill runs to $7,750,000, in. 
cluding $5,000,000 for product stud 
and development, $1,750,000 for con- 
trol testing, and $1,000,000 for fellow- 
ships and grants. 

Spur to drug research is the continv- 
ous process of deleting obsolete items 
and the constant pressure of govem- 
ment regulatory agencies, notably the 
Federal Trade Commission and _ the 
Food & Drug Administration. More 
than half of all the cases handled by 
FTC are in the drug field, and about 
a third of FDA’s time and money are 
directed to drug regulation. Research 
provides the best insurance against get- 
ting into trouble in the first place, or 
for getting out of it in the second. 

@ Many Laboratories—Finding evidence 
to improve and defend old products 
and develop new ones is the object of 
approximately 100 research laboratories 
in the proprietary field, while 225 con- 
trol laboratories watch the strength, 
quality, and purity of existing products 

The association sees home remedy 
manufacturers moving toward the phar- 
maceutical field. Through subsidiaries 
and affiliates, proprietary houses alread) 
are making pharmaceuticals as well as 
their advertised temedies for self-medi- 
cation. This may be evidence of a cer- 
tain amalgamation which observers 
have noted in the drug industry, gradv- 
ally obliterating the sharp cleavages be- 
tween leading proprietary manufactur- 
ers and the so-called ethical manufac- 
turers who sell only to druggists for 
prescription trade. The vitamin business 
also seems to be lodging in the ethical 
field (BW —Dec.2’44,p88). 
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public Reconversion may mean headaches to many engineers and production men. To you 


anufac. who are thinking about these problems now, consider industry’s new production 
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Nobody’s fault, but 
everybody’s HEADACHE 


ede 


Get rid of noise demons the easy way— 


with a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


eo CAN’T BLAME anyone for 
noise demons. They come from 
clattering machines, shrill bells, loud 
voices. The busier your office, the 
worse they are. They breed errors, 
prevent concentration, fray your 
nerves, wear you out. Yet it’s very 
simple to get rid of noise demons. 
You can end them, once and for all, 
by installing an economical ceiling 


of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 
Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise striking its surface, thanks 
to the 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material. This 
high efficiency is permanent, too—not 
even repainting can affect it. Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone is quickly in- 


_ stalled, easily maintained, and it is 


also an excellent reflector of light. 


New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write for = copy today 


to Armstrong 
3012 Stevens Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania 


ork Company, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic Dimmer 


By day the new Automatic Headligh; 
Dimmer, to be manufactured by th 
Arrow Safety Device Co., Mt. Holly 
N. J., looks like an auxiliary light jug 
abaft the bumper of a car, truck, or by; 
By night it reveals its true function. 
the dimming of the vehicle’s headlight, 


The little device, which operates on 
photoelectric principles, takes the oper. 
ation of dimming out of the driver’ 
hands. When the headlights of an ap- 
proaching car get within the proper 
distance, a special light-measuring unit 
is said to do the job automatically. 


“Durabonded” 


Most recent improvement in abrasive 
papers and cloths comes as the result 
of the new Durabonded Treatment de- 
veloped by the Behr-Manning Corp. 
(Division of the Norton Co), ‘Troy, 
N. Y., for hardening the adhesive that 
holds the abrasive grains in place and 
making it more resistant to the heat of 
friction and less sensitive to high hv- 
midities. Glues of both natural-hide 
and synthetic-resin types are simply im- 
pregnated with minute particles of an 
inert, nonfusible mineral, such as cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Results in field tests indicate that 
“Durabonded products in fast-running, 
metal-cutting belts, in fiber combination 
disks, and in many of the ingenious 
little abrasive cloth ‘gadgets,’ standard 
in the metalworking trades, have shown 
an average improvement of 20%, and at 
no advance in cost to the user.” In 
the mechanical sanding of hardwood 
floors there are “improvements [re- 
quently as great as 50%” already on 
record. The treatment is being applied 
to current production of abrasive cloths 
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SUBSIEDUARY or 


“How deep will it draw?’..."Can EBS 
spun?”. . .““Must the metal be heated to pro- 
duce this shape?’’ Such questions, and many 


more, are answered in American Magne- 
sium’s book, ‘Designing with Magnesium”. 

Magnesium has been an extremely active 
war worker. There is the wealth of 
knowledge gained there to guide you, plus 
American Magnesium’s more than twenty 
years of working with magnesium alloys. 


MAGNESIUM 


ALUMINUM| 


| Achieving the ultimate in lightness is a 


job which magnesium does well. It weighs 
only one-fourth as much as the heavy metals. 
It has a high strength-weight ratio. If you 
are interested in employing this weight- 
saving ability of magnesium, our engineers 
will gladly assist you. Write Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for 
American Magnesium Corporation Products, 
1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


PRODUCTS 


starts with 


PAPER-WORK 
eee 


VARI-TYPER 


The huge task of converting 
industry to war production 
was first done on paper. The 
Vari-Typer Composing Machine 
helped speed urgently needed 
paper work in hundreds of war 
plants and shipyards, and it 
furnished quick, economical 
composition for branches of 
the armed forces. 

The job of re-conversion 
will also start with paper 
work, and here, too, Vari-Typer 
can hasten the process with 
quick composition of forms, re- 
ports, price lists, parts lists, 
manuals, etc. Users report that 
Vari-Typer does these and sim- 
iliar jobs more economically 
and efficiently than any other 
method. It has saved on an 
average of 50% of printing’ and 
duplicating costs. Its 600 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of 
changeable types produce work. 
which looks like printing. 

Write for your copy of an 
interesting, well-illustrated 
16-page folder which explains 
Vari-Typer pos- 
sibilities for 
you in business. 

Please request 
folder B-W-12. 


RALPH €. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVENUE . NEW YNOY 7 4 y 


and papers carrying silicon carbide and 
aluminum oxide grits, and will be 
shortly extended to garnet sandpapers. 


Chain Escape 


Steel steps, 10 in. wide and 44 in. 
deep, so attached to a pair of nonkink- 
ing steel chains that they remain level 
in service, constitute the “Metal-Port- 
able-Fire Escape,” new product of the 
Metal-Portable-Fire Escape Co., Mur- 
ray Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. To 
put it ito service, just hook a steel 
“anchor” over a window sill and drop 
a carton containing the linked steps to 
the ground. 

Although the device is designed as a 
safety unit for homes, hotels, apart- 
ments, and other living quarters, it 
promises to do a variety of service jobs 
in the manholes and around the over- 
head equipment of industry. It comes 
in 16-ft., 24-ft., and 32-ft. lengths for 
second, third; and fourth story use. All 
are said to have an “1,800-Ib. load 
strength.” 


Improved Water Cooler 


The U.S. Army’s new “Self-Cooling” 
Water Bag, which keeps G.I. drinking 


water cooler than it would otherwise 
be in the field; is expected to find 
wide application in civilian agricultural 
operations, construction camps, mining, 
camping, whatever. The container super- 
sedes a former desert water bag of 
woven flax fibers. 

Basis for the change is a duck fabric 
impregnated chemically to control its 
porosity, hence the amount of water 
that seeps aap, for evaporative cool- 
ing purposes. e material was de- 
veloped cooperatively by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General and two 
civilian firms: Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del., which wove 
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various experimental ducks; }, 
Haas Co., 222 W. Washinet 
Philadelphia, which formulat, 
chemical impregnants including 
plex WC-9 a synthetic resin 

closed- composition, and Prir):] 
synthetic thickener for the re 


THINGS TO COME 4 


Instrument panels on automo. 
tive vehicles pt the distant future 
will carry all their speedomceters, 
clocks, fuel gages, voltage indica. 
tors, and other operational aids in 
a single tooling Sndilenel group- 
ing. Though the instruments 
themselves will not necessarily be 
standardized, their revolving dials, 
swinging hands, or liquid levels wil] 
be—along with the locations of 
switches, fuse boxes, circuit break- 
ers, gear shifts, if any, and even 
cigar lighters. 

Object of such standardization, 
which has little hope of achieve- 
ment in cars of the immediate 
postwar period, would not be to 
cramp the ingenuity of the instru- 
ment panel designer. He will still 
have plenty of scope in fostering 
the individuality of his automo- 
tive employer’s productions while 
providing new safety for drivers 
of two or three makes of cars and 
an economy-promoting conven- 
ience for garage mechanics. 


Icicles hanging from the ledges 
and over the portals of buildings 
will cease menacing incomers, out- 
goers, and eran in the post- 
war future, because the potential 
lawsuit inviters will not be per- 
mitted to form in such locations. 
Flexible, electric heating cable 
will be laid as a matter of course 
in roof gutters and downspouts 
that might freeze—to be turned 
on automatically when any icicle 
weather is indicated by a thermo- 
metric switch. 


“Wrapped in cellophane” may 
be supplemented, not superseded, 
by “warmed in cellophane,” if 
current tests work out on the use 
of thin transparent films as wind- 
proof, warm-conserving interlin- 
ings for overcoats, lumber jackets, 
and other outdoor garments. Cel 
lophane, which is a cellulose xan- 
thate, is in competition for the 
windproofing job with films of ce! 
lulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, 
chlorinated rubber, vinyliden: 
chloride, and other compounds 
winner take all. 
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aE 
It’s a truism in industrial circles that lowered production 
costs are the key to the decreased prices that, in turn, 
create increased volume. In a mass production industry 
— like automobiles — it is said that a price reduction of 
1 per cent increases volume (of sales) 1.5 per cent. 


Much postwar planning is aimed at this goal of lowered 
ta cy costs in the realization that it is the major 

urdle to clear to arrive at high levels of business vol- 
ume, wages and employment. - 


There are inelastic elemc.ts in production cost which are 
beyond the control of even the most skilled industrial 
management, but these need not be too great a deterrent 
toward achieving the goal of lower production costs, 


Industrial history proves that increased output per man- 
hour is the major part of the answer. 60 minutes make 
an hour in every industrial plant, but better production 
methods and equipment enables certain plants to excel 
— in reducing costs and improving quality of product 
as w 


%Production methods — developed in wartime 
— increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
power — released in peacetime — deman 
increased production. 

per year output 
a 12 year record 


creased output man 10 years 
— to caniateln O high 1 of national pros- 
perity ne —e its my ~ - terms of 
security jobs wages for the : 
number of workers and the volume p 

of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 


at lowest cost — but only continual 

with the newest and finest ma- 

’ tools assure owt peocucsiye capecity. 
placements < equ 0 

to% of “total descktne toed devestonont _ 


I of the 
4 EAR with increased output. 

%The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 
terms their productive power . . . from 
1927 to 1937, according to census reports, 
American manufacturers had only a total of 
about 2% in 


vested y in machine tools in 
ratio to a total of 9 billion dollars’ 
worth 


of production annually. 
tt Industrial Par —the constantly increasing 


out, per man-bour equal to approximately 
30% every 10 years. 


The vital significance of industrial par, as presented under 
“Spotlight Facts for Your Future I.P. Planning”, must 
not be under-estimated. Manufacturers who intend to 
keep step in a prosperous national economy — the mass 
production which means more and better goods for more 
people at lower cost and security of jobs and wages for 
the greatest number of workers — must strive to attain 
the 50% increased output pace, 


Certainly every advantage must be taken of the recog- 
nized power of machine tools to achieve the most with 
man-hours. Only with the most modern machine tools 
can any manufacturer hope to compete successfully as well 
as make workers’ jobs more secure and more productive. 
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F I N A N C Ee (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Omaha Maneuver 


Nonprofit corporation is 
formed by Nebraskans to buy 
common stock and acquire 
power utility for city. 


For a few hours last week it appeared 
that the two-year-long battle over pro- 
posed public ownership of Nebraska 

ower Co., $40,000,000 American 
Power & Light Co. subsidiary serving 
Omaha and adjacent areas (BW—Aug. 
26'44,p42)—the last privately owned 
utility in Nebraska—was approaching a 
speedy and dramatic end. 

@ Condemnation Threatened — An- 
nouncement had been made that Amer- 
ican Power & Light (Electric Bond & 
Share system) had closed a contract for 
sale of its holdings of common stock in 
the utility to a nonprofit group of Ne- 
braska citizens, who stated that the 
purchase was the first step in ultimate 
acquisition of the company by public 
agencies of Nebraska. 

But next day, the Omaha City Coun- 
cil, by a vote of 6 to 1, made good an 
earlier threat (BW —Oct.14'44,p18) by 
adopting an ordinance calling a special 
election on May 15, 1945, when the 
voters of Omaha will give or deny spe- 
cific authority to institute condemna- 
tion proceedings against the utility’s 
properties. 

The city fathers indicated that they 

preferred the acquisition of the property 
by condemnation chiefly because they 
consider the base price too high. But at 
midweek virtual approval of the sale 
was given by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. 
@ PPC Men on Board—Undismayed by 
the possibility of further litigation and 
maneuvers, the Nebraska purchasers of 
N.P.C.’s common stock announced a 
stockholders’ meeting for Dec. 26. 

At that meeting, it was announced, 
several men (a majority) will be elected 
directors, all of them members of the 
Pcoples Power Commission, which was 
appointed by the mayor and council of 
Omaha and Gov. Dwight Griswold, to 
acquire Nebraska Power Co. for the 
people of Omaha under terms of an 
act of the state legislature. Because con- 
stitutionality of the act creating it is 
being questioned before the Nebraska 
Supreme Court the commission has 
been unable to function. 

@ Future Steps Charted—Bernard Stone, 
Omaha attorney and president of the 
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new nonprofit organization, and Sidney 
J. Cullingham, Nebraska state senator 
who is secretary-treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, announced these additional pos- 
sible future steps: 

(1) If constitutionality of the law 
setting up the Peoples Power Commis- 
sion is upheld, the corporation will at- 
tempt to have submitted to the people 
of Omaha the question whether they 
wish to have the power company turned 
over to the commission to operate as a 
aw owned — 

(2) If the people should vote against 
turning the utility over to the commis- 
sion, then the new corporation, with its 
enlarged board of directors, would con- 
tinue to operate the utility, with the 
ultimate objective of turning the prop- 
erty over to the city free of debt. 

(3) If the law is declared unconstitu- 
tional, the new corporation will ask the 
mayor and council and other citizens 
to join in seeking legislation to set up 
a public commission to operate the 
utility. 

e@ FPC Probe Asked—In an obvious at- 
tempt to interfere with the deal, 
Omaha’s mayor, Dan Butler, late last 
week asked the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to investigate the sale of the 
N.P.C. common stock to the new 


corporation. FPC adroitly sidestep 
the matter, however, by advising May 
Butler that the sale did not enter ig 
rovince. Dissatisfied, Mayor Bute 
asked FPC for a more detailed reply 

Details of the sale were ann: nced jy 

Chicago, where the deal was handl 
through John Nuveen & Co. ( firma 
tion was by H, 1. Aget president ¢ 
American Power & Light, in New You 
In addition to Stone and Cullinghay 
purchasers included C. Russell Mattsog, 
Lincoln (Neb.) attorney. 
@ Old Base Price Asked—The base prigg 
was stated to be $40,680,000, and th 
common stock immediately involve 
was listed at $14,125,000. The ney 
corporation pledged that it would x 
deem the common at par value, Ap 
rangements on preferred stock, ang 
bonds, remain to be settled. 

The purchase price, it was ap 
nounced, was determined on the basis 
of the same price and formula provided 
for in the offer made in 1942 by the 
Consumers Public Power District of 
Nebraska, subject to later adjustments, 
@ Completes Norris Dream—If the sak 
is finally consummated, it will mark the 
passing of the last privately owned util 
ity in Nebraska. 

It will also be the culmination of a 
public-ownership movement in the state 
inspired originally by the late U. S. Sen. 
George W. Norris. Under Norris’ lead- 
ership, statutes were put on the Ne. 
braska statute books which made it 
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Rising operating costs continue to outstrip the higher gross revenues of the 
railroads despite their recent lower tax accruals, and the downtrend in fixed 


charges resulting from substantial debt reduction. 


October was the seven- 


teenth consecutive month in which net earnings of the Class I roads fell behind 
year-earlier levels, and net in the first ten months of 1944 was off 26%. Some 
analysts now expect full 1944 earnings of $650,000,000 to $660,000,000, com- 
pared with 1943’s $874,000,000 and the 1942 war-peak of $902,000,000. 
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CAL PROBLEMS TO HE 
2. Ninety years of optical engineering. 3. An Optical Scientific Bureau. 4. Its own optical clad plat 


OES Gn BERS 


B&L ALTIMAR, f:4 LENS IN FAIRCHILD F-56 AERIAL CAMERA 


ADOUA a. Peppy 


FROM 60° BELOW TO 120° ABOVE 
No Lens “Blackouts’’ 


To maintain the definition 

that will reveal individual 
railroad ties from an altitude of five miles, 
each lens element in our Army’s and Navy’s 
high flying aerial cameras has to represent the 
highest of precision optical standards. In 
addition, the cement that holds these elements 
together must be resilient enough to withstand 
frequent extreme changes in temperature with- 
out dissolving, melting or crystallizing . . . 
temperatures ranging from the extremes of 
substratosphere cold to desert heat. 

That's why Bausch & Lomb chemists de- 
veloped the low-temperature lens cement that 
is used today in many of the optical instru- 
ments Bausch & Lomb makes for our armed 
forces and which, in the post-war world, will 


assure you of better, longer lasting optical 
equipment. 

Whether you are planning the future pur- 
chase of new optical instruments or enlarged 
usage of your present equipment, it will pay 
you to discuss your optical problems with 
B&L now .. . to acquaint yourself with the 
products of continuing research and develop- 
ment here at optical headquarters. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 
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Before and after reconnaissance 
photos of Focke-Wulf 190 plant at 
Warnemunde, Germany, where 
our air raiders destroyed 18 of 27 
buildings. U.S. Air Forces photos. 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


Diesel, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines 


Generator Sets 


Since 1881—during the 
greatest period of in- 
dustrial growth—BUDA 
has supplied tools with 
which to build and with 
which to defend Amer- 
ica. In the mines and 
factories, on the rail- 
roads and at sea, in the 
oil fields and in con- 
struction BUDA engines 
and railroad equip- 
ment are in daily use 
helping win the war 
and the peace. 


Ask for literature on the 
equipment illustrated. 


15433 Commercial Ave. 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


Industrial Shop 
Trucks 


Earth Drills 


Jacks and Railroad 
Equipment 


possible in 1936 to establich the ¢ 
public power districts in the state 
@ Six New Directors—Nebraskan; ,) 
are expected to be elected to the dired 
torate of the new corporation at the} 
26 meeting are T. H. Maenncr, Omg, 
real estate and insurance man; Dop 
Woodyard, general manager of the | 
C. Penney Co. properties in Oma 
Edward F. Leary, Omaha attormey: 
B. H. Baer, Ashland (Neb.) physicd 
Emil E. Wolf, North Bend ‘(Nq 
banker; and Gerald Collins, Omah, d 
torney. 

Although his name has not by 
officially connected with the ¢& 
Omaha would not be surprised if ¢ 
C. Meyers, who has been active in othy 
Nebraska public power deals, hag 
hand in the transaction. 


New Issues Soar 


Offerings for year doubi 
those of 1943. Activity resume 
as war drive ends, with floog 
of securities expected soon. 


Wall Street’s security underwriti 
houses have resumed operations in th 
corporate financing field—now that th 
Sixth War Loan drive is over. 

@ Rail Bonds Sold—The biggest finan 
ing deal to reach the public since th 
bond campaign ended has been the sa 
of a $42,000,000 New York, Chicago § 
St. Louis R.R. issue to retire $32,000 
000 of outstanding 54% and 4% bon 
and a $10,000,000 collateral bank loa 

Other sizable issues successfully con 

pleted during the last few days includ 
a Capital Transit Co. sale of $12,50\ 
000 of 4% bonds for refunding pu 
poses, and an offering of $5,(00,0) 
General Shoe Corp. 3% debentures i 
order to retire $2,000,000 of old ? 
and secure $3,000,000 of added workin 
capital. 
e@ Holiday Activity—Even the Chni 
mas holiday week may prove fairly 3 
tive. It may include the sale by Aeron 
Aircraft Corp., for one, of 75,000 share 
of preferred and 33,600 shares of com 
mon for new working capital. 

Also possible before the year-end at 
some other small operations, includ 
ing sale of $1,500,000 5% debentur 
and 345,000 shares of common stock 0 
American Phenolic Corp.; a $2,(000,,00 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. refundi 
bond issue; and the public disposal 0 
60,000 shares of Thompson Products 
Inc., common stock to aid in financi 
that concern’s postwar plans. 

@ Volume Skyrockets—In the {0 
months between the fifth and sixth wa 
bond drives, the nation’s investmet 
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’ ey . king firms had one of their busiest 
state, . 
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~ alone, the volume of new 
ity offerings skyrocketed to around 
750,000,000, highest monthly total 
‘we May, 1930. New issues in 1944— 
ti] the Sixth War Loan temporarily 
ysed a halt—had soared to around 
> 650,000,000, compared with only 
36,000,000 in the first six months 
is year and less than $1,200,000,000 
r all of 1943. 

Costs Decline—Because of easy money 
nnditions and the need for entering 
pmpetitive bidding contests (on all 
w issues except those of industrial 
pmpanies), corporate financing costs, 
well as underwriting profits, are be- 
ved to have reached a new low. 

But because of the huge volume of 
siness in the last half of the year, 
perations for 1944 probably will prove 
uite profitable for most of New York’s 
nvestment bankers. 

The utility industry provided the 
Ik of 1944’s new issue offerings 
shout 69% in October alone), and ex- 
opt for 1939, when the total was a bit 
igher, the year will likely prove the 
iggest twelve months of utility financ- 
g the Street has experienced since the 
ush underwriting days of 1936. 

Large Issues Planned—Over 50 utility 
perating Companies are now said to be 
onsidering 1945 refunding operations. 
a whole, these plans involve the 
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SINCE tiietirement of some $900,000,000 of 
en the sli onds, plus about $200,000,000 of pre- 
Chicago erred stock issues. If most of this 
$32,004 materializes, there should soon be seen 
4% bondiiindividual public offerings of new bonds 
bank loan p to $70,000,000. 

fully COMM Railroad financing next year, as in 
ys includfii\944, will run far behind the volume of 
512,50MMhtility offerings, if present indications 
ding Pulre correct. 

5,000, However, some substantial offerings 
entures j ppear likely, headed by a sale quite 
f old Soon of $54,000,000 Louisville & Nash- 


d workin 


lle R.R. 38% bonds due in the year 
2003 to refund 5’s, 44’s, and 4’s. An 


€ Chri 511,000,000 Washington Terminal Co. 
fairly aqfiefunding operation is also expected 
Boys ext month. 

OO share 


May Try Again—The Wabash Ry. 
ay ask for bids on a new issue to 
efund some $47,000,000 of 4’s. Al- 
hough last fall it couldn’t get a satis- 
actory bid to warrant the operation 
BW—Oct.26'44,p64), many brokers 
hink that the road will be successful 
his time. 
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refundi The Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere 
isposal MMarquette, members of the Robert R. 
Product¥@Young-Alleghany Corp. group, are gen- 
firnancingilerally cted to follow the lead of 


another Young road, the New York, 
he foulfChicago & St. Louis, and accomplish 
sixth waisome comprehensive refunding opera- 
vestmeni¥tions while the iron is hot. This would 
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From the Eighth, the Ninth, the Fifth 
«.. the Twelfth, Fifteenth, and other 
veteran AAF...they have been drawnto 
staff the Twentieth—first independent 
Air Force of global commands. 

Operations wise, combat crafty, trial 
tested by English winters, sub patrols, 
Pacific distances, desert drought, tropic 
jungle . . . these men are schooled in 
Strategy and surprise, tactics and indi- 
vidual action. Stranger still—each is the 
cherished child of Luck, surpassed the 
grim statistics of his trade, survived all 
dangers hostile skies can show. 

Now in great new gleaming bombers, 
these sons of Fortune can bring home 
to Nippon a boxcar load of bombs... 
and say with Scriptural certainty, that 
the Lord hath delivered their enemy 
into their hands! 


Bx all the legends of fighting men, 
the rosters of the Caesars and Genghis 
Khan, the scrolls of Charlemagne and 
the Crusades, the shining chronicles 
of courage... Earth has not seen nor 
History known their like before! 

These are the Great Inimitables . . . 
incredibly of our day. Watch for their 
shoulder patch with the “20” and honor 
them for what they are! 


their like before eee 


So much have these airmen given- 
and so much stili is theirs to give—that 
not one of us can match their gifts, 
even in gratitude. 


For the huge training program of 
the AAF and our Allies, this company 
has been privileged to make more than 
20,000 Jacobs engines and over 10,000 
of another make, for use in twin-engine 
planes used to school bomber personne! 

In training use, getting the hardest 
wear known to plane engines, the Jacobs 
engines delivered far beyond specifica- 
tion or expectation . . . increased their 
rated service period between major 
overhauls from 350 to as high as 1,200 
flight hours . . . served well the student 
airmen, saved money for the taxpayers, 
and established a record for 
performance and stamina 
that, to our knowledge, 
is unmatched by any 
other engine . . . For 
transports, feeder, freight 
and lighter planes, there 
will be Jacobs engines suited 
to postwar needs, capable of continued 
performance, minimum maintenance 
and low costs . . . Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Company, Pottstown, Pa. 


AC OD B S ° | Pottstown, Pa. 
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When American Industry shifted 
to war production, countless new 
problems clamored for quick solu- 
tion. Machines, designed for defi- 
nite tasks, were given new duties 
to perform. Highly specialized 
cutting tools were set to work on 
strange materials and new tool 
alloys. Many inexperienced em- 
ployees had to be taught. In this 
Disston Conservation Control 
Cards played an important part. 
Furthermore, in cooperation with 
our distributors more than 100 
leading industries invited Disston 
engineers to survey their plants and 
check cutting tools and equipment. 


This was done. To a limited extent 
in some plants . . . exhaustively in 
others. And the net results ? They 
show numerous instances of: 


sip tec ell a ga 


Disston found the answers 


1. Increased machine and tool 
efficiency. 


2. Faster production. 
3. Improved products. 
4. Greater tool life. 


5. Conservation of manpower 
minutes. 


6. Lowered production costs. 


So important were some of these 
economies that further invitations 
were received to revisit the same 
plants for more extensive surveys. 


For years the men in industry— 
from shop foremen to management 
—have known that they can rely 
on Disston engineering recom- 
mendations as fully as they can 
rely on Disston saws, files, knives, 
tools and steels. If there is a 
cutting tool problem in your plant, 
feel free to consult Disston engi- 
neers. They will be glad to discuss 
your problems with you... 
and in confidence. Address 

. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
= 1228 Tacony, Philadelphia 


likely involve the sale of a ; 
new C. & O. issue and so: 
000 of Pere Marquette bx 

The Chicago & North \' 
may soon refund at a saving of inp 
the $55,000,000 4% first and zene, 
mortgage bonds it issued which it om 
pleted reorganization just six mog 
ago. 

@ Few Industrials—Thus far, relatiy 
little industrial financing appear, ; 
prospect for early 1945. 

Servel, Inc., will sell 60,900 shay 
of preferred to bolster up its workiy 
capital. Butler Bros. is asking sto 
holders to approve the sale of 100) 
shares of a 44% preferred to raise 
working capital and to retire present 
stock. General Foods is reported 
sidering refunding of its $15,000, 
of $4.50 preferred. 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., may ¢ 

200,000 shares of $4 preferred to tet 
$4.50 and $4.25 shares, and Cana 
Dry is planning the sale of gy 
$4,800,000 preferred to finance pq 
war expansion. However, both th 
issues will be offered first to stod 
holders. 
@ Trend May Increase—In many W; 
Street quarters, those watching the ng 
issues market closely are warning cliest 
holding bonds of high investment grad 
that few such outstanding issues cam 
ing an interest rate as high at 34% q 
now be considered safe from retireme 
via refunding operations during comin 
months. 

With top-grade utility bonds cu 
rently selling on a 2.65% to 2.85 
basis, these observers visualize refun 
ing operations involving the call 
retirement of issues now out beatin 
much less than a 34% coupon rate. 


OVER THE BOND QUOTA 


Final figures for the Sixth War Lo 
drive, the formal phase of which ends 
last Saturday, won’t be ready until Ja 
2, since all December savings bond sil 
are to be credited to the grand tot 
But Secretary of the Treasury Hem 
Morgenthau, Jr., reports that total su 
scriptions would exceed the $14,000 
000,000 quota with some $5,(00,()i!) 
000 to spare. 

Most heavily oversubscribed will | 
the $9,000,000,000 quota for nonind 
vidual buyers. Life insurance compl 
nies alone subscribed over $2,560,\)\") 
000, and incomplete returns show tha 
corporate buyers, as a whole, account 
for at least $13,446,000,000 of bond 

Only 82.8%, or $4,140,000,000, « 
the $5,000,000,000 quota set up! 
cover sales to individuals, and main 
get of the campaign, had been filled 
But many sales in this category are }% 
untabulated. 


6,000, 
$31,009 
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Its AiResearch Pressurized Cabin 


sSues Carn 

‘ ; Controls prove substratosphere flight 
ing comin is safe—and comfortable 
bonds cy 

to 2.85 NLY YESTERDAY the substratosphere was 
elt O “no-man’s land.” To travel its thin, 
ut  bearig freezing air, men had to wear bulky, elec- 


n rate, 


trically-heated clothing— oxygen masks. 


ITA The Boeing B-29 is changing all that. 
Pressurized Cabins enable the Superforts to 


‘etd fly 30,000 feet, and higher, with complete 
until Ja safety and comfort for those inside. 

ory AiResearch’s part has been the develop- 
ury Hem ment of air pressure controls . . . devices 
| mre that keep “high-altitudes” outside the cabin, 
5,000,000 seal a comfortable “low-altitude” inside 


the plane at all times. 


ed will | 
rr nonind 
ce compé 
560, i) 


In peacetime, you will fly in similar 
AiResearch comfort-protected cabins. They 


show th 
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_ THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
er 23, 


S 


30,000 FT. 


20,000 FT. 


10,000 FT. 


will help lift commercial flying to faster, 
smoother, high-up levels. There will be no 
air pressure changes to cause headaches, 
dizziness and ear-popping. You'll enjoy 
warm air or cool, as you like it, in a cabin 
free of smoke and odor. 


Yes, a new kind of air travel is ahead. 


Count on AiResearch:to help create it... 
and to develop new devices for your greater 
comfort on the ground, as well. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Phoenix. 


Superfortresses carry AiResearch Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Syst 


Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
e Automatic Exit Flap Control! Systems 
Temperature Control Systems 
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KEYSTONE USE 


—used in ANDROCK products 


It’s a broad field—small hardware, display racks, kitchen 
utensils and many special war items—covered by products 
carrying the well-known name of “Androck*’. Into this 
quality line go hundreds of tons of Keystone wire. 


Compare the wire requirements of a small 30-mesh tea 
strainer with the shank of a husky screw driver. Quite a 
contrast in strength, gauge, analysis and finish. For these, 
and for each type of item between these two extremes, wire 
uniformity is a “must”. 

All of which sums up the mastery of fabrication problems, the 
versatility and dependability contained in Keystone wire. 


*Washburn Company, Rockford, IIl., and Worcester, Mass. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Illinois 
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Bank Sells Stock 


Bank of America’s me 
to boost capital funds may | 
followed by other big house 
Issue goes to shareholders, 


The tendency of both large g 

small commercial banks to | repare | ; 
the postwar period by bolstering capiy 
funds was accelerated this w: ck whe 
800,000 of common stock were sojg 
$53 a share by the Bank of Ameng 
National Trust & Savings Assn. of & 
Francisco to secure over $4(,000,() 
additional capital funds. 
@ Others May Follow—With this ¢ 
able deal by the nation’s third larg 
bank really breaking the ice, Wall Strg 
expects other large institutions to fy 
low the lead in improving present “y 
favorable” capital fund-deposit rati 
and in getting in better shape to hand 
the hhiohes deposits and increased coy 
mercial loans expected once _posty 
adjustments have been made. 

The stock is being offered to Bank 
America stockholders at the rate of q 
new share for each five now held. Th 
operation, largest in bank financy 
since the lush days of 1929, is bein 
underwritten by one of the bags 
syndicates on record—140 investn 
houses headed by Eastman, Dillon n § 
Co., Lehman Bros., and the Fi 
Boston Corp. 

e@ Resources Double—The _ financin 
will increase the bank’s outstandin 
common shares.to 4,800,000. Proceed 
will be used to augment capital fun 
which only recently totaled $1581] ,S4 
000 and included $50,000,000 of « 
mon and $8,085,550 of preferred st stoc 
$115,603,205 of surplus and undivide 
profits, and over $8,000,000 of resen 

Organized in 1904 with a capital a 

surplus of $150,000, the Bank of Ame 
ica now operates offices in 488 differen 
locations, and since the 1941 yearn 
has seen its total resources (over $4,000 
000,000) almost double. 
@ Leads in Savings—Total deposits 1 
cently were reported to be crossing th 
$4,000,000,000 level. Savings and tim 
deposits, now growing at the daily mi 
of $2,000,000, were also running aroun 
$1,500,000,000, making the institut! 
the country’s largest savings bank. 

Since 1905 the bank has failed to pe 
dividends in only one year, 1932, an 
annual disbursements have been at 
$2.40 per share rate since 1937. 

Tn the first nine months of 19 
earnings, on the basis of the new capit 
structure, according to the bank, wou! 
have equaled $3.76 a share, compart 
with $3.83 and $3.34 in 1943 and 19% 
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3 Powerful Secret Weapon— 
: Spearhead of Invasion! 


Dill al 

the Fir 

cof HE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR 
utstandin 

Proceed o,° 
ital fon Called the ‘“‘Staghound”’ by the British 
$181,S4 
(0 of comfiir HE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR is perhapsone of _ jettison gas tanks when entering combat, and continuing 
red = the best-kept secrets of this war. Ever since the on gasoline from its protected tanks inside the armored 
bps: North Africa campaign these unique cars have been in _ hull. 
pital a chon Im Europe, yet only recently have we been per- FIREPOWER—It mounts cannon and machine guns, 
"Of Amegmitted to tell you about them. carries grenades and smoke. mortars. It is one of the 
1 = Thousands in Action unique and most deadly mobile weapons of this war. 
+r $4,000 Chevrolet designed and built several thousand of these Work Began Three Years Ago 

l4-ton roving fortresses for the British, and, while Over three years ago Chevrolet, working in close co- 

posits 1 details of construction are still a secret (because none of operation with the Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
ossing ti#them has yet been captured by the enemy), we can tell Army, began designing and building these 14-ton 
and - you that it has the speed of a passenger monster cars to help spearhead the 
daily 2'icar, the firepower of a tank and the armor = Allied invasion. 
ng aroun . , 
nstitutiot fe ee ope : S Chevrolet is proud of the record these 
bank, Its hull 1s 80 strong that it can carry armored cars are making in the war— 
led to pag" even if one wheel is blasted off by proud of the way Chevrolet’s thousands 


932, anggenemy gunfire. Its tires are exceptionally of workers have kept this secret weapon 


shell- and bullet-resistant. a secret!—proud of this outstanding 
RANGE—It can range over 500 miles contribution to Chevrolet’s all-out pro- 
without refueling, dropping its outside — All four wheels drive the armored car gram of VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 
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BUY WAR BONDS—AND KEEP THEM 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


War Food Administration announces that 

Commodity Credit Corp. will offer, until 
further notice, the limited stocks of various 
qualities of wheat, including high-protein, 
at the basic on-track OPA ceiling price at 
the storage location plus 14¢ per bu. to 
cover handling and merchandising charges 
for sale in store, and at the bdsic ceiling 
price plus 24¢ per bu. for sale loaded out of 
warchouse, 
®@ Cotton Closure Tapes—Applications for 
priority assistance in getting specified cot- 
ton yarns in the first quarter of 1945 for 
use in making button and buttonhole tape, 
hook and eye tape, snap fastener tape, and 
slide fastener tape should be made not later 
than Dec. 26 to WPB’s Textile, Clothing, 
& Leather Div., Washington 25, D. € 
The yarns must be used for these tapes be- 
fore Apr. 30, 1945. (Direction 8, Order 
M-317.) 
©Dyestuffs—Because there are now enough 
Class. A dyestuffs (those listed in List A, 
WPB Order M-103) for all anticipated 
military requirements, a person may in- 
crease his acceptances and deliveries of 
Class B dyestuffs by 5% and may also 
accept or deliver under his Class B allot- 
ment 25% of Class A dyestuffs, provided 
that his total A and B deliveries or ac- 
ceptances do not exceed his total Class B 
allotment. 
@ Hand Tools—Alfalfa forks have been 
added to WPB’s permitted list of hand 
tools contained in Schedule V, Order 
L-157. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Petroleum Administration for War has 
allocated 1,144,000 barrels of automotive 
gasoline daily for U.S. civilian vehicles 
during the first quarter of 1945. This is a 
decrease of 29,000 barrels daily from the 
allocation for the fourth quarter of 1944. 
Since it represents the seasonal decline in 
the use of gasoline, the present consumer 
ration will be continued. 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Order L-83 has been amended to remove 
restrictions on used and reconditioned paper 
mill machinery. For new machinery, author- 
ization must be obtained on Form WPB 
1319 or GA 1456. The following items are 
excluded from the order: machinery for the 
manufacture of fiber shipping containers, 
folding cartons, and set-up boxes, and for 
the manufacture of printing trades machin- 
ery as defined in Order L-226. 

@ Exports—Exporters have been notified by 
Foreign Economic Administration that cer- 
tain autémotive replacements and repair 
_ may be exported commercially to 
‘rench West Africa, including Mauritania, 
Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, To- 


_ Dahomey, French Sudan, and 
Niger. By placing French West Africa, 
French North Africa, and Corsica in 
country Group G, FEA permits export to 
these countries of $25 worth of most com- 
modities under general license. Application 
should be made to Requirements & Sup- 
ply Branch, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

@Farm Machinery Attachments—By remov- 
ing production quotas on farm machinery 
attachments for export to Canada, WPB 
has placed production of attachments for 
Canada on an equal footing with that for 
domestic sale. (Order L-257-a, as amended.) 
@Istle Fiber—WPB is giving considera- 
tion to applications, on Form WPB-1041, 
for permits, good for a 90-day period, to 
purchase and import Palma or Pita istle 
twine from Mexico, also dressed or cut 
Palma or Pita istle for brushes, and other 
miscellaneous products made from Palma 
or Pita istle aber. (General Imports Order 
M-63.) 

@ Flashlights—Though no over-all produc- 
tion increase will result, restrictions have 
been relaxed on all types of steel except 
stainless steel for use in flashlight cases 
and other types of portable electric lights. 
Zinc and magnesium may also be used 
freely. The amendment deletes the prohibi- 
tion on the distribution of certain types of 


batteries for use in standard 
radios; production of these batterics js oy 
restricted, however. (Order [.7| 
amended.) ; 
®@ Rotenone—To insure more adc: 
prometiion, WPB, acting jointly w: 
as announced that the permissi! 
one content of insecticides will ; 
stricted in the coming agricultur 
WPB emphasized that this docs not me, 
that more rotenone-containing naterial 
will be available to farmers next year. 

@ Ascorbic Acid—By revoking Schedule 4) 
of Order M-300, WPB has removed 
ascorbic acid—Vitamin C—from  allocatiy, 
controls, 
@ Vinyl Acetate—Because the present sy, 
ply of this chemical, used chiefly in yin) 
resins, is now greater than demand, Wp, 
has revoked Order M-240, governing jt 
allocation. 
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Tightened Restrictions 


Direction 3 to Order M-73 has beep 
amended to prohibit all production 9 
“wool top” except to fill rated orders dy. 
ing the period between Dec. 31, 1944, and 
May 12, 1945, and to prohibit the proces 
sing of any wool top except to produce 
yarn to fill rated orders between Jan. 14 
and June 2, 1945. Between Dec. 17, 1944 
and June 2, 1945, each spinner of French 
spun yarns must put into — at least 
the same proportion of wool top and othe 
fibers for the production of French spun 
knitting yarns as the proportion of his pro. 
duction of French spun knitting yarns to 
his total production of all French spun 
yarn during October, 1944. Any wool top 
used for French spun knitting yarn must 


Bunting Glider Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commercial Radio-Sound 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Mich. 


Eastern Tool & Stamping Co. 
Saugus, Mass. 


General Excavator Co. 
Marion, Ohio 


General Motors Corp. 
Ionia, Mich. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Three mills) 


(Names and winners of the Army-Nav 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Chicago Heights, IIl. 

McNaught Metal Products 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Fox 
Chase Knitting Mills a 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Noblitt Sparks Industries Inc. 
(Two divisions) 

Northern Metal Products Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Progress Mfg. Co. 
Arthur, Il. 


Reliable Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rowen Cotton Mills Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Sherrill Research Corp. 
Peru, Ind. 

Thew Shrevel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 

Utility Trailer Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wiedemann Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Wilcolator Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. | 


and Maritime Commission awards for excellence i t'™ } 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Weck.) 
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Cquate er | for heating purposes must again 
W! Wee cal on the original basis of two- 
Sible roten. [i of normal ge mag Chief users 
not be re. fpis oil are hotels, office buildings, in- 


t year, ndment 39, Revised Ration Order 11.) 
che lule 4) 
“moved fe Control Changes 
aN OCation 
rector of Economic Stabilization Fred 
rescnt yp. [Vinson has ordered OPA and WFA to 


ly in vinyl [By ceiling-over-cost method in establish- 
anc, Wp fi maximum prices for fresh fruits and 
VCTMUING jt 

g it 


has been fiilinst the upgrading of meat in retail 
luction of fs, OES now requires grade labeling 
orders dur. fressed carcasses of beef, veal, lamb, and 
1944, and fiMton to appear at least every two inches 
he proces Be all primal cuts. (Amendment 1, Of- 
D pons of Economic Stabilization Regulation 
1 jan, 14 

17, 1944 fur Garments—Manufacturing-retailers of 
of French garments are exempted from highest 


S at least line limitations between Nov. 24, 
and other _ and Mar. 1, 1945, to allow time to 
nich spun fBose of garments for which skins had 
of his pro. bought when they were not subject | 


; Yarns tof higher price line limitation. (Amend- 
nch spun fit 2, Supplementary Order 93.) 

wool top i%otton Ginning—An optional _ pricing 
arm must {hod allows all cotton ginners in Calli- 


1 fe¢ per 100 Ib. of picked seed cotton for 


ra 


, 
Clength 
S 1S st} 
L-7] « 


Season, | plants, and apartment houses. ‘This 


NOt meap 


nateriak not apply to the Middle West. 


d to fill rated orders only, during this | 


a 


Oil—East Coast rations of resi- 


1 
pati 


action, taken at the request of PAW, 


ables. Distributors’ prices will now be 
ed by adding appropriate markups to 
actual costs rather than, as in the 
to their suppliers’ ceiling prices. 

eat Labeling—To protect consumers 


hia to increase their maximum price 


ing alone. If the ginner made separate 
recs in the base period for all allied 
jices, he may charge 110% of his base 
jod prices for the separate services. 
OPA action was taken because a gin- 
g price war in California at the time 
he original freeze resulted in abnormally 
ceilings for some ginners; also to com- 
sate for substantial labor cost increases. 
cndment 8, Regulation 211.) 
ck Fabrics—OPA has exempted from 
¢ control all constructions of duck 
ics, in the gray, sold under contract to 
War or Navy de rtments from Dec. 14, 
, through Mar. 13, 1945. It is under- 
od that the services will use the same 
ing and accounting methods as are used 
OPA in granting individual adjustments. 
mendment 27, Regulation 118.) 
Bicycles—Dollar-and-cents ceiling prices, 
line with those of March, 1942, for newly 
horized war model balloon-tire bicycles 
i war model folding bicycles have been 
ounced by OPA. Typical retail ceiling 
cs in the eastern area range from $32.50 
lightweight conventional bicycles to 
50 for balloon-tire folding bicycles. 
ttain sellers, including mail-order houses, 
¢ special provisions for computing their 
lings, and regional differentials are al- 
wed to take care of freight costs in the 
iddle West or West. Maximum prices 
manufacturers’ sales are established at 
form levels. (Amendment 3, Regulation 
3; Amendment 47, Regulation 188; Or- 
3145 to Reg. 188.) 
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This motor’s on the air. And to 

make a hit with its really tough audi- 

a ence of Robbins & Myers engineers, 
@ it must operate silently. 


This broadcast, in reverse, is a noise-level test that all newly designed 
R & M Uni-Shell Motors must pass. Magnetic and mechanical motor 
noises can be a problem, for example, in a theater blower application. 
What performer on the stage would care to compete with the high- 
pitched whine of a noisy motor driving a ventilating fan? And what 
audience would wait around to see who won? 


Robbins & Myers engineers design motors for quiet operation. But 
they don’t stop there. While the motor is operating, a microphone picks 
up and records its noise level on instruments outside the quiet room or 
“studio.” Needless to say, only those designs that face the mike in 
deepest quiet get by. 

If you are faced with the problem of finding the right motor for your 
particular application, write us! We'll be glad to help. That also goes 
for problems of materials handling, converting machines to direct 
drive, ventilating, or pumping. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc.” 


»UNDED 18 7 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES: FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


MARKETING 


N.R.I. to Expand 


Nielsen Radio Index to be 
on nationwide basis after war 
and become nucleus for exten- 
sion of services into new fields. 


Sales managers who figure they have 

only to spit on their hands and tell the 
boys to go to it, come V-E Day, are 
reckoning without the marketing re- 
search agencies, which already foresee 
a postwar demand for their services 
limited only by the availability of 
trained researchers and proved tech- 
niques. 
@ New Services Planned—In its sleek 
Chicago offices, A. C. Nielsen Co., long 
a bellwether for the industry, is drawing 
up plans which give some indication of 
the industry’s expectations. 

Nielsen has been known primarily 

for its indexes of food, drug, and 
liquor sales—based on samples of re- 
tail stores—and for its index of metered 
radio listening which a officials 
refer to as the “‘N.R.I.” (Nielsen Radio 
Index). Now Nielsen plans both an ex- 
pansion of these established services 
and the addition of new services cal- 
culated to add manufacturers in many 
other industries to its list of clients. 
e Index to Expand—Niclsen is not ex- 
posing all its plans, but those which the 
company will discuss include expansion 
of the radio index to put it on a nation- 
wide basis to become the nucleus of 
most of the other plans. 

The N.R.I. is based on the use of 
Nielsen’s “audimeters,” mechanical me- 
ters which can be attached to radios in 
sample homes to measure program 
listening (BW —Dec.7'40,p38). Nielsen 
now claims coverage of an estimated 
25% of all U. S. radio homes through 
a carefully selected sample covering 
lower Wisconsin, Illinois, part of Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, part of New 
York state, New Jersey, and part of 
Maryland. Extension of the sample has 
been limited primarily by the priorities 
problem involved in getting new meters. 
@ Direct Interviews Planned—Nielsen 


During the war, Nielsen has worked 
its sample for the OPA, the Office of 
Civilian Requirements, and other gov- 
ernment agencies. ‘The company has 
reported regularly to OPA on pantry 
stocks of commercial and home-canned 
fruits and vegetables, for example. En- 
couraged by the sample’s effectiveness 
in measuring many things besides radio 
listening, Nielsen would now like to ex- 
pand it to take up, through direct con- 
sumer interviews, where the food, drug, 
and liquor indexes leave off, by analyz- 
ing purchases, as well as sales. 

@ Several Lines Considered—Nielsen 
could then tell its clients who was buy- 
ing their products in terms of such char- 
acteristics as family income, age, sex, 
number and ages of children, location— 
by city sizes, farm, and rural nonfarm— 
education, occupation, and type of hous- 
ing. And these factors could be meas- 
ured against such information as 
amounts purchased, frequency of pur- 
chase, prices paid, and stores patronized. 


In the beginning, t! 
be made available to 
clients, largely manuf 
tionally advertised go 
purchased and consunx 
tities—and therefore 1 
small sample to indicat 

This same sample, si 
retail sales samples, cou 
to work for lines of 
steadily consumed goods 
has not yet covered, ‘Th« COmpay 
its eye on such goods as gasolind 
drinks and beer, shoes, and som 
articles of nationally advertised 
@ To Check Magazine Reading} 
ually, Nielsen thinks, the sample 
be extended to give adequate ¢y 
for direct consumer research on ¢ 
and semidurable goods—househg 
pliances, automobiles, furniture. 
building materials, As in other 
the consumer sample would be 
lated with sales reports from retail 

Nielsen also plans to use its con 
samples to do for other adye 
media what the audimeter now dg 
radio, by measuring magazine and 
paper readership. Nielsen plans tog 
readership of individual national 
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THEY VOTE THEIR CHOICE 


Thoughtful shoppers in Macy’s New York department store study not-for 
postwar toasters before voting a preference. The balloting was conducted 
Philadelphia’s Proctor Electric Co. which is convinced that design will be 
all-important factor in tomorrow's competitive market. The models, styled 
Van Doren, Nowland, and Schladermundt, and identified only by et 
(above), were shifted constantly during the test to preclude any psy¢ holog 
selection that might be based on position. One model gleaned more than 
the votes, but which one remains Proctor’s postwar trade secret. 


has always laid great stress on the per- 
sonal contact between members of its 
field staff and the homes in which audi- 
meters are installed. Staff members take 
an iyventory of kitchen and bathroom 
cupboards, and check the effectiveness 
of clients’ radio advertising against fam- 
ily purchases, in addition to monthly 
servicing of the meters. 
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@ RUBBER PLANTATION 


The War for Frecdom rolls on rubber...a great deal of which 


is made of petroleum products from this homeland of Natural Gas and Oil. 
Tank treads, tires for half-tracks, airplanes, jeeps and trucks, beating 
gallant trails into enemy-occupied lands, are the children of the mighty cracking units 
now producing at top speed throughout this Cradle of Victory... the Gulf South! 
Rubber—springing now from Gulf South petroleum products for Victory—will, 


in peacetime, attract many new industries to this area of rich resources. 


not-for: pl SS 
ducted bye 7 
will be ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER 
_ styled ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
by le DEDICATED TO VICTORY 
cholog Ms 


than iirep GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicoted to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Sen Antonio end Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Moil received 
baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA ond FLORIDA—Mail received ot Jockson, Miss. 
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Micromax Electric Controls Maintain Precise 


Furnace Temperatures with the help of 
CLARE °Cectom-Zace” RELAYS 


Precise, even heat control, demanded in operation of electric 
furnaces, ovens and baths, is provided with the help of Clare 
“Custom-Built” Relays in the Micromax Electric Control, a prod- 
uct of the Leeds and Northrup Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whenever temperature leaves the pre-determined point, a 
Clare “Custom-Built” Type “C” Relay is operated to modify the 
on-off action of the contactor . . . to readjust the heat input and 
restore balance in the control circuit. 


For this important place in their Micromax Electrical Controls, 
the Leeds and Northrup Company found the positive action and 
absolute dependability of Clare ‘““Custom-Built” Relays to most 
exactly meet requirements. 


This use of Clare “Custom-Built” Relays to operate delicate 
controls is typical of the way in which engineers and designers 
everywhere are finding Clare the exact relay for the unusual ap- 
plication ... the spot where ordinary relays won’t do. 


Whatever your relay design or production problem may be, 
you will find that Clare “Custom-Built” Relays will offer a flexi- 
bility of mountings, contact ratings, contact forms, coil windings, 
closure sequences and pressures that will meet it most exactly. 
All Clare “Custom-Built” Relays are made from the finest mate- 
rials and are precisely adjusted. 


What is your problem? Let Clare “custom-build” a relay to 
your specifications. Investigate the possibilities for higher effi- 
ciency and reduced relay costs. Send for the Clare catalog and 
data book. Address C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 West Sunnyside 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers in all principal 
. cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


zines, but will measure news, 
ership only generally. 7 
e Techniques Improved — Vi 
Nielsen is plugging along at 4 
perfecting its existing techni 
cently the company joined 4 
merce Dept. in a picce of », 
search through which Nielsey, 
to increase the accuracy of the 
used in its drug index (3 \W_y, 
p88). 

The basic data which made ¢ 
merce-Nielsen survey  possibj 
from the Bureau of Narcotic 
of all U. S. drug stores. Nie 
hopes to use its commercial cop 
get data for a general ovethauliy 
food index. 


MonopolyShel 

Minneapolis filling ; 
operators join A.F.L. en 
Move seen as an effort to 
liability under antitrust la 


Recent affiliation of several hy 
independent filling station open 
Minneapolis with the AFL. | 
tional Brotherhood of Teams 
causing a furor—and has even at 
attention of the Antitrust Divs 
the U.S. Dept. of Justice. 

e Ducking Liability?—For the 
some who see in this union aff 
by gasoline service station lessees 
fort to avoid liability under a 
statutes in such matters as 
price schedules for services, and 
protection. The Antitrust Divi 
ordered an investigation of the set 

In 1933 the Minnesota Lei 
passed a chain store tax law pr 
increasingly heavy levies on m 
chain units. The law was tevi 
1937, expired in 1940. 
@ Trade Association Formed-1) 
tax liability, major oil companies | 
leasing their service stations to 
pendent operators—the so-called 
“8 (BW—Apr.25’36,p9). In 193 

inneapolis Assn. of Petroleum 
tailers was organized among 
lessees, with Harry A. Jackson as¢ 
tive secretary. Purpose was that 
trade association and, so far as pos 
to aid lessees in their dealings wi 
oil companies. 

Three years ago, according to 
son, association members voted to 
ate with the A.F.L. to strengthen 
position. But directors did not lik 
makeup of the Minneapolis Team 
Joint Council at that time, and di 
push the matter. : 
e@ Complexion Changed—This fall, 
the complexion of the joint © 
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All-star Production 


Long before the B-29’s bombed Japan, 
the Boeing Superfortress was faced with 
its first great challenge. This was in the 
battle of production . . . the problem of 
establishing one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever attempted. 

Producing the Boeing-designed Super- 
fortress in quantity is a colossal example 
of team-work involving people and plants 
all over America. 

Completed B-29’s are turned out by 
Boeing plants at Wichita, Kans., and 
Seattle-Renton, Wash., and by the Mar- 
tin and Bell aircraft companies as well. 

Major assemblies are built by Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler's De Soto Division, 
General Motors’ Fisher Body Division, 


Goodyear Aircraft, Hudson, Murray and 
A. O. Smith. 


The Superfortresses’ huge engines are 
manufactured by Wright Aeronautical 
and by Chrysler's Dodge Division. Their 
16¥%2-foot Hamilton Standard propellers 
by United Aircraft and Nash Kelvinator. 

Literally thousands of sub-contractors 
and suppliers, from small shops to large 
factories, supply sub-assemblies, parts and 
equipment. 

To Boeing fell the task of co-ordinat- 
ing this vast, nation-wide manufacturing 
organization. Its engineers furnished de- 
sign and engineering data to the other 
companies involved, and laid down the 
tooling plans. 


Finish the Fight — with Wer 8onds 


Boeing production specialists bl 
new trails in planning, developed ni 
facilities, processes and manufactur 
procedures on a scale never befor 
They had to execute the program 
terms of other manufacturers, and in B 
ing plants at the same time. For 
own eventual schedule is appr 


75% of all Superfortress produ tior 
After Japan is defeated, this unique 
rience, and this same Boeing inge 
in research, design, engineering 
manufacture will be turned to pea 
aircraft. And you can know of 
product .. . if it’s “Built by Boeing 
bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCAUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER + THE STRATOLINER » PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE Z WN & 


WAGES ARE 
“FROZEN” 


But you can give your 


employees the benefits of 


Group Insurance. The cost 
is very low—and your 
expenditure is deductible 
for tax purposes. 


More companies have . 
bought Atna Group 
Plans than any other. 


LIFE + PENSION « SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT «+ HOSPITALIZATION 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


more to their liking, and with a lessee 
section already functioning in Petro- 
leum Workers Local 977 of the Team- 
sters, directors of the association carried 
out the members’ three-year-old man- 
date, joined the petroleum lessee section 
of Local 977. Jackson became business 
representative. 

In a letter to members, Jackson ex- 
plained that the affiliation joins “all 
gasoline retailers together in maintain- 
ing a program of definite protection,” 
under which members must have and 
maintain: 

Definite marginal compensation, to 
be arrived at by membership vote. 

Fair operating hours, to be determ- 
ined by membership vote. 

Fair lease protection. 

Fair schedule of services, to be de- 
termined by membership vote. 

Fair tire practices by company stores. 
e@ Membership Grows—The petroleum 
retailers association had 265 members 
when it joined Local 977. With those 
previously in the local’s lessee section, 
plus new members, Jackson says the 
union now has more than twice that 
number, some operating more than one 
station. 

Jackson says the union will seek no 
group contract, will handle cases indi- 
vidually, will “intercede as a mediator” 
between lessee and lessor to arrive at 
agreements fair and. equitable to both. 


RESULTS 
from your TALK 
How to interest, convince 
and move people to action 


A new, dynamic method of organizing and presenting a talk— 
developed and proved by an outstanding coach of effective 
Includes 11 topnotch business speeches. Use this 
book to make your platform appearances win you encores. 


speakers. 


No matter what your business or profession, you can add to 
your ability to address groups, and to deal with individuals 
through the spoken word, by reading and trying the vital, 
practical hints which this unusual book contains. 


SPEAK Well--and WIN! 


You can results with any talk, 
get more sales for the company, cre- 
ate cooperation among ones es, fire 
your audience with an i . Strip- 
ping the nonessentials from the art of 
public speaking, this book explains the 
“C-I-M-A" formula, the 4 simple, com- 
monsense fundamentals of effective 
speaking, and shows how to gain at- 


Director of Sales Training for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and subsidiary companies. 


169 pages, 15 illustrations, 8 charts, $2.00 
McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


By WILLIAM P. SANDFORD 


tention and interest, and how to turn 
it into action. 


hints to speakers, showing how to be- 
gin with a bangs how to hold aiten- 
thon all the way ugh, how to close 
with maximum effect. 

Examine this book 10 days on ap- 
proval. See how easy it is to master 
the 4 essential fundamentals of efiec- 
tive speck: that will put over any 
kind of public talk. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 
Send me Sandford’s Speak Well and 
examination L 


Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only. 


Win! for 10 days’ 
I will send $2.00 
postpaid. (Postage 
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Sontag Sells Out 


United Drug takes over 
California chain famous fox its 
price-cutting tactics. Price was 


estimated at $2,000,000. 


The Sontag drugstores of Cali! 

—the famed price-slashing “pinebo 
that wrote merchandising history di:ring 
the depression—last week comp ted 
their steady transformation into ortho. 
doxy; United Drug, Inc., which 
ates the Owl, Liggett, and Rexall 
ated stores, affixed the stamp of 
plete respectability by acquiring the 48 
Sontag stores for a figure estimated }, 
the trade to be in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000. 
@ Started on Shoestring—Such a figure 
would have been in the realm of slicer 
fantasy 15 years ago to Morris, Minnic, 
and Nathan Sontag when they opcned 
their first store in Los Angeles, strictly 
on a shoestring. But the “pineboards,” 
so called because the shefvin in the 
early stores was built out of the pack- 
ing cases in which the goods were 
shipped, caught on fast, as wages hit 
the skids and unemployment began 
to take a heavy toll. 

With low store rent, thanks to thir 
usual midblock location, and with no 
prescription business or fountain scrv- 
ice, the “pineys’” were able to boast an 
overhead cost as low as 13% and to 
halve the margins required by other 
drug outlets, both chain and indepen- 
dent. Price cutting on nationally advcr- 
tised brands was the big Sontag spc- 
cialty. 

@Led to Trade Laws—But if the 
“pineys” clicked with their customers, 
not only in Los Angeles but in eastern 
metropolitan centers where the Sontag 
pattern was quickly copied, they were 
anathema to established retailers. Un- 
able to keep pace with the Sontags, the 
druggists inevitably sought legislative 
relief, and that led in 1931 to the origi- 


‘nal California fair trade law, permitting 


a manufacturer to set minimum resale 
prices on his branded goods in the state, 
and to the development two years later 
of the famous “‘nonsigner” amendment, 
which really put the fair trade laws and 
retail price Fring on the map in +5 
states. 

The nonsigner clause, upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, provided that 
any minimum resale price which a man 
ufacturer might fix im a contract with 
any retailer in the state was automatic 
ally binding on all other retailers. 

@ Picture Changes—That clause, when 
it took hold, put the blocks to the Son- 
tags, but instead of folding up, the Son- 
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LOST? ...a needle! 
FOUND‘... 
a thrilling New World of Sound! 


| CROSLEY USER-PLUS is the - Instead of the old-fashioned sharp- 
Radio-Phonograph Combination with the pointed needle a permanent sapphire 
exclusive, patented Floating Jewel* Tone stylus is used. As the name indicates. this 
System. stylus “floats” in delicate contact with the 


sides of the sound groove in the record 


 d 


\ j F 
THIS \ #/ | instead : 7 It never touches the bottom of the groove 
eee \ Jen 


" where the ordinary sharp needle plays. 


This means “Goodbye” to needle scratch- 
ing. hissing, chattering—no longer do sur- 
face noises fog or jam the clear, pure tone. 
Even old records give forth new richness 
of sound and new records play with full 
clarity and brilliance. All records. new 
and old, will last up to ten times longer 
with the Crosley Floating Jewel* Tone 
System. And its permanent stylus puts an 
end to needle changing. 

Just such a plus as this gives every 
Crosley product extra preference in users’ 
homes — and extra buyer appeal on the 
sales floors of merchants. 

It is Crosley’s aim to design such excess 
values into all Crosley products — those 
scheduled to come after the war as well as 
the familiar appliances already known to 
millions. 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peacetime manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW, “The Nation's Station.” 
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WITH THE HELP OF YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


When power plants and electric companies 
return to normal operation, “seasons” in 
foods will end. Cabinets have already been 
perfected to permit quick-freezing of foods 
in your own kitchen. They will probably cost 
no more than an electrical refrigerator to 
own or to operate. You'll enjoy in January 
the frozen-fresh flavor of strawberries bought 
at June prices. 

Quick-freezing is just one of the many 
contributions to better living that will be 
made by the electric industries. A complete 
electric home laundry will be available that 
will wash, wring, dry and iron your clothes 
—all in as little time as three hours. Other 
household tasks will also be cut short and 
made easier by electric power. 

Look forward to enjoying the new com- 
forts and conveniences that will flow into 
your home with your electric current. 

os om * 
For use in central] stations that will provide 
the electric power to operate your improved 
home appliances, Lebanon Steel Foundry 
produces castings for turbines, valves, 


fittings and boiler feed pumps. Power plant 
service conditions overcome by Circle © 
Castings include high pressures and ele- 
vated temperatures. 

Lebanon foundry engineers and metallur- 
gists are ready to discuss applications of 
Lebanon Steel Castings over a broad range 
of industries and service conditions. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


= 


SMIRKLESS SERVICE 


The evident modesty of the male js 
paying off for Mrs. Antoinette Ouil- 
leret, proprietor of a new Manhattan 
lingerie shop—dedicated to gift-seek. 
ing men. Its staffed by women adept 
at guessing sizes from gestured de. 
scription (above), who are cordial but 
never betray amusement at male te- 
quests for feminine dainties. Ladies 
are not barred—too many secretaries 
shop for bosses—but the shop def: 
nitely prefers male customers. 


tags decided to try it the hard way 
They went legit. The nude electric light 
bulbs gave way to fluorescent lights. ‘I he 
packing cases went into the back room, 
and orthodox fixtures made their bow; 
slowly even the merchandise displays 
on counters and tables began to lose 
their characteristic look of jumbled 
confusion. Long-profit prescription de- 
partments, soda fountains, and liquor 
counters were installed. 

Prices went up, where the law said 
they had to, but on other goods, price 
cutting, indicated by big, Bright price 
tags, was still the order of the day. ‘Ihe 
transformation didn’t happen overnight 
—the Sontags were too shrewd merchan- 
disers for any sudden changes—but it 
did happen, and it paid dividends. 

@ Net Sales Climb—And at the time of 
the sale business was booming. Nct 
sales for the year ended Feb. 29, 1944, 
were $13,546,822, compared with $9,- 
331,845 the year before. Earnings per 
share were $1.40, and in 1943 dividends 
of $1 were paid on the common stock, 
compared to a 20¢ dividend in 1942. 

Some time ago stockholders of the 
Sontag chain were notified of an offer 
to sell the company’s common stock at 
$14.19 a share, but United was not di: 
closed as the purchaser until last week 
when all stores were sold, effective Dec. 
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12, Sontag’s employees numbered ap- 
roximately 1,300. 
@ Still On Board—Minnie (who is the 
wife of Morris); Nathan, a brother; and 
Morris himself were still in control of 
the firm at its demise, serving on the 
board of directors. L. V. Lloyd took 
over in June as president after William 
Raboff, also chairman of another chain 
of pineboard stores, Sun Ray Drug Co. 
of Philadelphia, resigned. 

At one time Sontag owned an interest | 
in the Sun Ray chain, but during 1940 | 
its holdings were sold at a net profit of | 


$211,633 after taxes, and these proceeds | 
were used to liquidate all bank loans. In | 
its turn, Sun Ray in 1942 acquired a 
substantial stock interest in Sontag 
which it disposed of at the time Raboff 


left Sontag. 


D.D.D. OR DDT 


Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane is | 
the tongue twisting name of a power- 
ful new insecticide that thousands of 
ervicemen know simply as DDT. 
(hat’s the background of another poten- 
tial trademark fight. 

Producers of DDT have been warned 
by D.D.D. Corp., Batavia, Ill., that if 
they market their product as DDT, this 
will be considered an infringement of | 
D.D.D., the company’s registered trade- 
mark for a medicine for eczema. 

Right now the entire production of | 
DDT is used by the armed forces. But | 
D.D.D. Corp. is aware that those initials 
make a natural monikor for the postwar 
civilian product. 

Aside from its concern lest eczema | 
sufferers mistakenly use DDT, which 
presumably is toxic, instead of D.D.D., | 
the company’s warning was obviously 
prompted by a third factor: The identity 
of its 50-year-old skin medicine might 
be so eclipsed by the fame of DDT that | 
the public would avoid it, thinking it an 
insecticide. 


RENEWABLE GUARANTEE 


While Zenith and some of its com- | 
pn are battling on the hearing-aid | 
ont (BW—Dec.16'44,p36), an entirely 
new and medium-priced instrument en- 
ters the market—with a novel merchan- 
dising idea. Its producer, C. L. Hof- 
mann Corp. oft Pittsburgh, already 

makes the $50 Duratron. 

Built to retail at $75, the new three- 
tube Unitron is complete (except for 
its ear plug) in one vest-pocket-sized 
chassis that eliminates considerable wir- 
ing and a separate battery case. 

Under the Unitron marketing plan, 
the newcomer is sold with a one-year 
guarantee which the user can renew for 
the succeeding year upon payment of 
$15 and receipt of a replacement chassis. 
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MARCHANT 
CALCULATOR 


CHOOSE BY THIS CHECK-LIST: 


COMPARE the time to perform any calculation of your 
figure work... from start of figure-entry to clearance of 
dials ready for next problem. Do not be misled by 
“comparisons” that relate only to part of a calculation 


COMPARE the number of hand-to-key movements 
and amount of hand-travel. 


COMPARE extent of carry-over in answer dials, and 
accuracy of decimal point-off of entered amounts and 
answer. 

COMPARE provisions for re-check of entries after 
answer is complete ...a safety factor assuring correct 
calculations, always. 


COMPARE means for detection and correction of im- 
properly set figures, during or after their entry. 


COMPARE simplicity and all-round ease of operation. 


COMPARE cost of upkeep... promptness and quality 
of repair service. 
And make these comparisons on /atest models... it is never to 


your best interest to compare an old model of one make with 
a new model of some other. 
WPB Order L-54-¢ does not permit trials of mew calculators outside of Delivesies eccocdiag 00 


manufacturers’ agency-offices. Get in touch with our nearest Agency to WPB schedul 
be brought up to date on ‘what's new in Marchant calculators.”’ eat 


Arden Appeals 


Cosmetic house takes FTC 
order to court in an effort to 
continue use of demonstrators. 
Extended fight is likely. 


Eight years of litigation to decide 
whether toilet goods manufacturers may 
legally pay salaries to well-groomed 
young women behind cosmetic counters 
of leading department stores ol be ex- 
tended another year or two by Elizabeth 
Arden’s appeal of a recent F ‘ederal 
Trade Commission order (BW—Oct. 
14’44,p92). Under the order, Arden 
is forbidden to furnish demonstrators to 


retail outlets unless their services are 
“proportionalized’”” among other com- 
peting accounts. 

@ Basis of Appeal—Grounds of the Ar- 
den petition are (1) that Sec. 2 [e] of 
the Robinson-Patman Act is unconsti- 
tutional because Congress failed to in- 
clude any limitation to interstate com- 
merce in this particular antidiscrimina- 
tion clause; and (2) that the commis- 
sion’s complaint did not charge, and the 
commission did not find, that Arden’s 
demonstrator policies lessened compe- 
tition or tended to monopoly, the 
showing required by the law. 

If the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York City doesn’t agree 
with either argument, Arden asks it to 
strike from the order a provision that 
the respondent cease and desist from 


STUMPING FOR CITRUS 


Five western governors join in play- 
ful press agentry for grapefruit pro- 
duced in the California-Arizona 
deserts while Florida’s chief executive 
speaks up for his state’s citrus indus- 
try. All are bent on capturing for their 
respective areas the big northeastern 
fruit markets. Eating samples to kick 
off the $200,000 campaign plugging 
desert-grown grapefruit (BW—Nov. 
4'44,p90) are (left to right) Governors 
John J. Dempsey, New Mexico; Sid- 
ney P. Osborn, Arizona; Herbert B. 
Maw, Utah; Sam C. Ford, Montana; 
and E. P. Carville, Nevada. As part 
of their stunt.at Phoenix, the govern- 
ors wore goggles pushed up—to make 
the fictitious point that desert grape- 
fruit doesn’t squirt. More sedate was 


% 


Gov. Spessard L. Holland (below) 
who spoke to eastern food experts and 
editors at New York in behalf of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 


furnishing demonstrator services 
retailer purchasing their product 

such services are not accorded . 
portionally equal terms to other 
purchasers located in the same . 
other retailer purchasers who 

resell such products in competitio 
retailers who receive such servic 

© Definition Required—Deletion . 
provision would seem to permit 

to continue furnishing demonstrat 
exclusive outlets in selected cit 
trade areas. Apparently this would re. 
quire the court to indicate the boun. 
daries of interstate commerce for depart. 
ment stores, and trade pessimists think 
this is something the court will eagerly 
avoid. Numerous metropolitan stores 
advertise in national magazines and do 
business by mail all over the country 
in all 48 states. Giners have well-defined 
local trade areas. 

About the only way to get around the 

demonstrator ban which seems likely 
to be acceptable to the FTC would be 
to pay a “demonstrator allowance” to 
stores where the services of a demon- 
strator are not actually furnished. Cos- 
metic merchandising experts say this 
will not “pay out.” 
@ Decision Awaited—Six other cosmetic 
demonstrator cases, pending before 
FTC since as early as 1936, are not alike 
in all points but all are awaiting the 
decision on the Arden case. If the latter 
goes to the Supreme Court, it may be a 
long wait. 


VITAMIN RULING FOUGHT 


The first major counterblow against 
the recent wave of state regulations re- 
stricting the sale of vitamins to drug- 
stores was launched this week. 

Emest C. Hermann, New York tre- 
tail grocer, brought action against the 
New York State Board of Pharmacy in 
the state supreme court for a declaratory 
judgment that would permit stores other 
than licensed pharmacies to sell vita- 
mins and vitamin products, a practice 
prohibited by a. ruling of the state at- 
torney general last June (BW —Jul.1’44, 
p88). 

Hermann is backed by an informal 
committee representing such interests 
as the New York State Food Mer- 
chants Assn., Limited Price Varicty 
Stores Assn., Inc., Supermarket Insti- 
tute, several large foed chains, and some 
vitamin manufacturers and department 
stores. 

Within the past two years the at- 
torneys general of about a dozen states 
have issued opinions that in effect 
restrict vitamin sales to drug stores, al- 
though several states have compromise 
clauses that permit sale in other out- 
lets if the vitamin package is labeled 

“not for medicinal use.’ 
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URGENTLY NEED..-+= 
URGENTLY NEED. «e+e 


N A FAR-OFF U.S. Army Air Forces 

base, deep in the Pacific, a telegra- 
pher rattles his key... 

“need P-61’s number to X”’.. .“‘need 

six complete fighter plane wing as- 

semblies classification Y“’...“’need—" 


A very short time later, a bell rings on 
a machine in a building at Wright Field, 
near Dayton, Ohio. Softly clacking keys 
reproduce the appeal on a cablegram 
form. 


At once a vast and highly organized 
system is set in motion. The deadly 
P-61’s—Black Widows—must go by ship. 
But no time is lost by the Air Technical 
Service Command. Westward they go. 
by_sea, in knockdown form. 


The wing assemblies are loaded into 
cargo planes almost immediately. Off 
they go, by air. And soon, six fighter 
planes will roar back into combat 
against the Japs. 

That building near Dayton houses 
the headquarters of the Air Technical 
Service Command, which supplies and 
maintains all equipment of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Its Supply Division is the heart of 
the ATSC. Hundreds of thousands of 
different items are handled — bombers 
and bolts, bombs and bullets, fuel and 
flying suits, jungle kits and medical 
supplies. 

Fully as important is the Mainte- 
nance Division, which keeps Army Air 
Forces airplanes in combat condition. 

At huge shops in this country, planes 
are completely overhauled, made as 
good as new. Overseas, service units 
‘operate depots for repairing and over- 
hauling planes in combat theaters. All 
told, the ATSC may repair as many as 


25,000 airplanes in a single month. 


The Personnel Division of ATSC 


URGENTLY NEED..-+° 
URGENTLY NEED..+<= 
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ARMY AIR FORCES PHOTO 


supplies and trains the 300,000 civilian 
workers who make this command the 
largest industrial employer in the 
world, 

These men and women and the ur 
formed members of the ATSC are in 
real sense the guardians of the mer 
who wear the Silver Wings. The finest 
tribute to their efficiency is the proud 
record of our Army Air Forces, 


WAR BONDS—TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Developed and manufactured by the following 
divisions, Sperry precision instruments and 
controls serve the Armed Forces on land, at 
sea, and in the air... 

FORD INSTRUMENT CoO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC. 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 


| LABOR 


Honeymoon’s End 


Higgins seeks to cancel 
A-F.L. contracts in favor of one 
over-all pact. Pitched battle may 
involve C.1.0. and independent. 


Announcement by Andrew J. Higgins 
that Higgins Industries, Inc., has can- 
celed its contracts with the A.F.L., ef- 
fective Jan. 1, has brought into the open 
again the issue of industrial vs. craft 
unionism and raised a pointed question: 
What is behind Higgins’ change of 
mind toward A.F.L.? 

@ No Visible Friction—Since 1940, Hig- 
gins plants in New Orleans have had 
contracts with 33 A.F.L. trade unions, 
covering between 10,000 and 12,000 
workers. During that time there have 
been no strikes and no visible friction. 

The C.I.O. many times eyed the 
Higgins plants enviously, but every pos- 
sible entry was blocked. 
® Over-All Union—Then, in November, 
Higgins startled the A.F.L. with a letter 
proposing that a revision be made in its 
traditional union setup, to allow an 
over-all union to function for all the 
srafts in his shipyards. A.F.L., of course, 
refused. 

Higgins then notified each A.F.L. 
union in the yards that the master con- 
tract between Higgins Industries and 
the A.F.L. would be canceled as of 
jan. 1, nine months before the normal 
2xpiration date. 
® Construction or Repair?—The New 
Jrleans shipbuilder gave as an excuse 
i dispute with the various A.F.L. unions 
»ver whether work for the Maritime 
Commission on ships sent down from 
he Great Lakes should be classified as 
vew construction or repair work. Hig- 
zins contended that it was new con- 
itruction, on which overtime is payable 
it time and a half. 

The A.F.L. contended that the work, 

nvolving the assembly of the ship super- 
itructure, was repair work, on which 
wertime is payable at double time. Hig- 
‘ins claimed that the Maritime Commis- 
ion contract was canceled as a result 
»f the dispute. 
» The Real Root—The argument was 
slouded by claims and counterclaims; 
he commission straddled the fence. 
here was little doubt, however, that 
he controversy went much deeper, and 
hat its real root was in Higgins’ change 
of attitude toward the A.F.L. 

The existence of this change has been 


increasingly evident. Several times Hig- 
gins has expressed resentment over the 
necessity of working with 13 or more 
different unions. He complained that 
time and time again men on one part of 
a job, held up by a shortage of materials 
or some other factor, would stand idle, 
while another part of the same job 
would be shorthanded. He contended 
that the men were willing to pitch in 
and help, but their union rules pre- 
vented them from doing so. 

For this reason, Higgins advanced 

his proposal of a re BB union, 
and, apparently, bided his time to get 
one. 
e@ New Union—Immediately after the 
A.F.L. contract was canceled, formation 
of an independent union at Higgins In- 
dustries was announced, and the new 
union petitioned the National Labor 
Relations Board for a plant-wide collec- 
tive bargaining election. 

A.F.L., however, let it be known that 
it considered its contract in effect until 
the expiration date, Sept. 13, 1945, and 
the A.F.L. Building Trades Council and 
Metal Trades Council at Higgins filed 
charges with the NLRB against Higgins 


alleging restraint, coercion, and inte;- 
ference with employees. The coun 
also charged that seven employees ha 
been discharged because of activity in 
behalf of the A.F.L. 

e Fictional Difference—The difference 
between industrial and craft unions, in 
practice, is largely fictional. Both A.F 1. 
and C.1.0. make use of master contracts 
negotiated by a central committee of 
representatives of all groups of worker: 
—whether in one union or in a number 
of them. And in both cases, the work- 
ers are largely limited to doing the job 
for which they are classified. 

However, the reaction in C.1.0.’s 
Industrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers of America was im- 
mediate. 

@In the Scramble—Thomas J. Galla- 
gher, organizing director, and W. T. 
Crist, Gulf director of the union, con- 
ferred in Camden, N. J., about the 
Higgins development and announced 
that the union would not delay in enter- 
ing the organizing scramble now appar- 
ently bound to come. 

© A.F.L. Will Fight—One thing is cer- 
tain: A.F.L. will not permit Higgins 
to change unions without a hard fight. 
In this it will have the support of a 
Wagner act provision which bars an 
employer from favoring one union over 
another. 


WITHOUT FAVORITISM 


Observed by a two-man board of examiners, a Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
mechanic demonstrates his skill on aircraft “plumbing” in trying out for a bet- 
ter job. Such tests, plus oral examinations, are part of P.C.A.’s new system 
of promoting employees solely on ability. Before his test, each worker learns 
various shop operations under a job-rotation plan. Then the board, consisting 
of a foreman to represent management and a fellow-mechanic to speak for 
labor, puts the worker through his paces—supervised by a nonvoting chairman. 
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at a Cookie... 


hen It Looks and 
astes Like One” 


poks good. Tastes good. It is good. It’s a 
kie made with ARLEX for we people on 
ar- and starch-restricted diets. Now we can 
isfy our sweet tooth with cookies and candies 
tlook and taste just as good as the real thing.” 


hergisIm —A meet- 
inds to solve problems 
pooling of ideas and 
f results greater than 
of the ideas expressed. 
stic thinking can make 
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The lady is right. 


For those with special dietary requirements, Arlex has the same bulking value 
and sweetness of dextrose sugars, and almost the same calorific value, yet Arlex 
can be tolerated far more easily than these commercial sugar syrups. The bulking 
value of Arlex gives cookies the meaty goodness people want and expect. Arlex 
sweetened cookies do not have the flannel-like taste associated with sugar- 
substitute agents lacking bulk. 


Arlex is many things to many products. Besides its use in dietetic foods, it is 
used as a conditioner of hygroscopic materials to maintain moisture content 
within a narrow range, keep products fresh, increase product life. 


Arlex (Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution) is only one of more than one 
hundred chemical materials in the Atlas stockpile of ideas. Synergistic* plan- 
ning is putting these stockpiles to work for better post-war products. We 
should like to make the stockpile available to you. 


Consult us now on the products you are preparing for post-war competition. 


ommmema Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel mummenensesssam 


Copyright 1944, Alas Powder Company 


12,000 Feet Up... 


B-W SUPERCHARGED ENGINES PULL 
THESE MOTORAILERS OVER THE ANDES 


Faster acceleration from standstill 
... power to negotiate steep grades 
.-.sea-level performance at Bo- 
gota and points 12,000 feet up— 
these requirements were readily 
met by the twenty self-propelled 
rail cars delivered before the war 
to the Colombian Nat'l Railways. 


Built by American Car & Foun- 


Two Waukesha-Hesselman six 
ere Pane iy ay cee 
suspended under t floor, pow 

each rail car. poten me? ae 7d 
en by a V-belt from crankshaft. 


dry Company, these cars were 
driven by Waukesha-Hesselman 
engines supercharged with B-W 
(McCulloch) Superchargers 


Not only have these supercharged 
engines met all power demands 
of the motor rail cars with their 
trailers, but have also enabled 
these cars to take the place of 
unobtainable locomotives in haul- 


ing strings of freight cars. 


B-W Positive Displacement 
Superchargers supercharge at 

speeds and in proportion to 
the need of the engine for air. 


W| SUPERCHARGERS, Inc. 
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Still Writing 


Supreme Court pyx 
down: on union discs 
against Negroes, and | 
NLRB’s power over og 


Management men cot ay 
minder again this weck that 
Supreme Court is c 
labor relations law. 

In one case the court, act 
mously, began to stake out if 
on the highly controversial jgg 
groes and unions. 

In another, the justices set 
approval on an oft-litigated 9 
the National Labor Relations} 
@ Displaced by White—Bester 
Steel, a Negro emplovee of tf 
ville & Nashville R.R., sued 
ployer and the Brotherhood of 
tive Firemen & Enginemen 
that, as a result of the broth 
1941 contract with 21 sout 
roads (including L. & N.), he} 
displaced by a white and deng 
less desirable job. The contra 
tacked provides that only white 
are to be promoted to engi 
and that no nonpromotable 
were to be hired. 

The lower courts, in south¢ 
dictions, all held Steel’s petitig 
without merit. 

e@ Rulings Reversed—The 
Court reversed these rulings. 
that the Railway Labor Act 
employees against manageme 
agreements seeking to dnive 
of jobs or deny them promo 
held further that a union poss 
clusive bargaining rights is leg 
gated to represent the interes 
employees working within the 
ing unit, whether they are uni 
bers or not. 

Although the justices quali 
statement about a union’s obly 
represent members and _ nomi 
alike by adding that at least th 
could not discriminate agaif 
minority, the decision created 
labor circles. 

@ Little Incentive—Union off 
that if they have to take up g 
handle arbitration proceedings, 
other things for nonmembers 
isn’t much incentive for a w 


tinuing! 


join the union, pay dues, and | 


expense of getting benefits. 
Labor leaders are seeking fw 


terpretations of what the court 


mind. 

© Contract Set Aside—In the of 
NLRB had conducted an elec 
lowing a strike at the Richwo 
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or Act , 
Janageme . 
» drive ti \ 

n promo Think of television as a gift long desired. It lessons...and world leaders as teachers. You'll 

ion SV : . E 

ts re is — the answer to man’s ageless yearning for thrill at a Twentieth-Century newspaper that 

Fee and ears to pierce the barrier of distance. mirrors events as they transpire; conferring on 

are uniij™ man’s oldest dream come true. every man the honor of participating in things 

-s quali ough the screen of your postwar television worthwhile, lifting him to new joy and new dignity 

vk "7 vet, the pleasures of tomorrow’s peacetime in the history of the world. 

C Ont 

+ least timid will come to you in overflowing measure. But for the war, a DuMont Television-Radio 

sma 'll see a rich, living tapestry woven from the Receiver might have been your most exciting gift 

on of ee the laughter and suspense of the theatre this Christmas! We shall do our best, God willing, 

ion omd 


the sports field. You'll enjoy a new kind of to bring to you and yours the gift of fine quality 
ersity for all the family...with magic carpet television before the next Christmas Season. 
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HOW TO 
relax wartime economic 


CONTROLS safely 
in line wi 

postwar job 
objectives 


This book deals fully, 
clearly, and readably with 
the vital and many-sided 
question of demobilizing 
wartime controls. It pre- 
sents a thorough survey 
of the kinds controls, 
their objectives, authority, 
effect, etc., analyzes care- 
fully the varying circum- 
stances under which need 
for them may abate, and 
offers specific recommenda- 
tions for the time, man- 
ner, and degree of their 
cessation that most will 
support objectives of high 
production and job oppor- 
tunities in the postwar 
period. 


CED 
RESEARCH STUDY 


DEMOBILIZATION 
OF WARTIME 
ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


By JoHN Maurice Ciark 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University 


210 pages, 534 x 8%, $1.75 


OW long will controls be maintained 

after war ends? Are they needed 
in building desirable postwar levels of pro- 
duction and jobs? Now all your questions 
with respect to the puzzling matter of 
economic controls, so closely interrelated 
with every other aspect of the postwar 
problem, are anticipated and answered. 


Just Published 


This study covers all types of control— 
PRODUCTION, MANPOWER, PRICE, 
AND WAGE CONTROLS, RATIONING, 
CREDIT POLICIES, etc.—with the details 
to enable you to see the complicated picture, 
its interdependencies and_ controversial 
issues, in its entirety. 


Each phase of transition is covered sepa- 
rately, to show you clearly the progressive 
changes in conditions affecting control, as 
business terminates war production, retools, 
catches up with deferred consumer de- 
mands, and passes into a period of normal 
peacetime production. 

A definite 


action, for 
sented. 


This study, with the author’s stimulat- 
ing recommendations, will be of serv- 
ice to all concerned with the question 
of when and how controls may be re- 
laxed. Send the coupon for a copy, on 
approval, today. 


Aol, 


of rec for 
ning, for further study is pre- 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Clark’s Demobilization of Wartime Economic 
Controls for 10 days examination on approval. In 10 


days I will send $1.75, plus few cents 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 


NAM ncoccccccccccccoces 


BW-12-23-44 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. only.) 


Va.) plant of the Wallace Corp., had 
certified as exclusive bargaining agency 
an independent union that won the 
election, then had set aside the contract 
which ensued from negotiations. 

The board justified its reversal by 
claiming that it had found the company 
engaging in unfair labor practices by 
discharging 43 employees for outside 
union activity. 

The employer contention that NLRB 
had no right to upset what had become 
an established bargaining relationshi 
was brushed aside by the court, whic 
sustained NLRB. 


BARGAINING LIMITED 


Municipal employees may organize 
and deal collectively concerning their 
jobs, but no contract may be drawn 
denying the municipality the privilege 
of bargaining with other organizations 
or employees. So declared a Baltimore 
court in invalidating a contract between 
the city Public Works Dept. and an 
American Federation of Labor local. 

The proposed contract gave the 
A.F.L. union exclusive _ bargaining 
rights. Objection was raised because 
the pact would limit the exercise of dis- 
cretion by public officers and give prefer- 
ment to members of a particular organi- 
zation. ‘The court upheld this objection, 
but declared at the same time that 
collective dealings are an accomplished 
fact of modern industrial life and must 
be recognized in municipal relation- 
ships. 

Two days after the decision was ren- 
dered, the A.F.L. local and the depart- 
ment signed a second contract incorpo- 
rating every feature of the first except 
the objectionable exclusive bargaining 
provision. The new agreement specifies 
that the union may bargain for its mem- 
bers, but that other employees of the 
department retain the right to bargain 
on their own behalf either singly or col- 
lectively. 


BONUSES IN CLEVELAND 


Cleveland’s J. F. Lincoln, Whose 
celebrated system of incentive pay in 
his Lincoln Electric Co. (BW —Dec. 
18’43,p100) has brought him wide at- 
tention and some squabbles with the 
Treasury Dept., distributed the custom- 
ary $3,000,000 in year-end pay to 1,100 
workers last week. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., which vies with 
Lincoln for public interest in its meth- 
ods of distributing employee benefits, 
paid between $5,000,000 and $6,500,- 
000 to 8,800 “associates,” $50 for each 
month worked during the year and from 
$500 to $12,500 for “especially valu- 
able” services. It matched last year’s 
bonuses. 


MUTUALLY HELPFUL 


In a Manhattan jewelry shop 
hires war veterans almost exclusiyg 
two discharged soldiers cam y 
they learn the lapidary art. 
newly chosen trade is a sedentary 
that requires skill rather { 


strength; hence it’s a_ natural 
wounded warriors. Their employ 
hiring policy likewise is smart-p 
ticularly under the new draft setup 


Lincoln paid amounts ranging fr 
$50 for new workers to $40,000 to { 
whose “contribution to the busin 
was outstanding.” Directors set the t 
amount; Lincoln divides it. 

Average to employees was $), 
over base wages, with 90% of the t 
sum going to factory workers. 


BEET SUGAR COMPROMISE 


Six Rocky Mountain beet sugar 
fining companies reached a compron 
agreement with 8,000 workers, 1 
sented by the A.F.L. Sugar Refing 
Employees Union, at a regional war 
bor beard hearing in Denver last weg 

Overtime pay will start during { 
so-called fall “campaign” after 40 hot 
instead of 48 hours as formerly, and ¥ 
be retroactive to last Aug. 1. In ret 
for the overtime concession, the uni 
dropped a demand for a 15¢-an-hour! 
crease for hourly workers, and a $2 
month increase for those paid by 4 
month. 

The sugar factories work only three 
four months yearly—this period of act 
ity is the “campaign”—and under lot 
standing custom the standby crews, ¥! 
little to do most of the year, ht 
worked 56-hour weeks during the 
rush, with overtime starting at +5 ho 
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Air Conditioning 
in long pants 


EFORE the war you probably 
thought of air conditioning 
as a luxury . . . something 

that entered into your choice of a 
theatre, restaurant or store . . .a 
source of comfort that you vague- 
ly hoped to have some day in your 
place of work . . . or maybe even 
in your home. 


SO DID MOST PEOPLE! 


Manufacturers had the same 
idea. Only a few had discovered 
air conditioning as an efficient 
production tool . . . the creator of 
better working conditions . . . a 
way to greater profits. 


Even the men and women of 
Carrier . . . the very ones who 
founded the air conditioning in- 
dustry . . . had been told so often 
that they were in a luxury busi- 
ness that some of them had begun 
to believe it themselves. 


* * * 


HEN came the war. And 

with it stupendous demands 
mands that forced new techniques 
of isi speed production. More 

and better weapons had to be 
furnished . . . and they couldn’t 
be “‘too late.” 


Carrier . . . like thousands of 
other American companies .. . 


took on new assignments, began 
to manufacture war materiel . 
things that had nothing to do 
with the air conditioning or re- 
frigeration industries. 

At the same time Carrier kept 
on telling all who would listen: 
air conditioning will help you pro- 
duce . . . better and faster. 

Then it happened! 

Manufacturers all over the land 
accepted air conditioning. And 
what had been thought of as a 
luxury, proved actually to be a 
vital production asset. 

Some day the whole exciting 
story can be told .. . 

Carrier Air Conditioning in 
plants turning out airplane en- 
gines, keeping metal parts from 
expanding and contracting. 

Carrier Air Conditioning in 
machine shops . . . making pos- 
sible close tolerances in mass 
production. 

Carrier Air Conditioning where 


delicate instruments are made 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION 


... assuring right temperatures, 
and keeping out dust and dirt. 


Carrier Air Conditioning at the 
front in portable photographic 
laboratories . . . and Carrier 
Refrigeration protecting vital 
blood plasma. 


Carrier Refrigeration . . . huge 
centrifugal machines helping turn 
out nylon for parachutes. . . high 


octane gasoline, synthetic rubber. 


Carrier Refrigeration on many 
thousands of ships. 


* * * 


Es, it’s a fascinating story 
: 4 . a story of an industry 
that went to war in knickers and 
came home in long pants... a 
luxury that became almost over- 
night a necessity. 

But soon all this will be history. 
And, no matter how brilliant his- 
tory may be, Americans do not 
linger long in the past. 

So .. . let’s look ahead! 


Come 5 Vishay . . - Carrier air 
conditioning and refrigeration will 
turn from the service of war . 
stronger and more useful ioodde 
ment of peace . . . ready to team 
up with other manufacturers . 
to help provide better products 
and more jobs. 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


" (YEFORE I call my secretary for dictation, I usually 
B wait until I have an accumulation of things to get 
off my mind. It's not always easy to put these unrelated 
subjects into words, especially with someone watching 

and waiting for every syllable... 
If Mr. Priddy used the 

Dictaphone Method he wouldn't 

have this confusion of things 

to do at once. He'd 

dictate his thoughts, 

ideas and instructions , 

just as they come up —- 


t a time - ov 
one at a time my th i 


¥ 


— 


heuer 
—nee —a  \ a 


BS . 

without distraction, as fast or as slowly as he wished. 
Dictaphone dictating machines are available in two forms, 
the familiar Acoustic type, with speaking tube 
and the new Electronic models, with desk microphone 

R or hand microphone . Using Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation, you can record both ends of telephone calls 
and, under proper conditions, over—the—desk conversations. 
It doubles your ability to get things done! Booklet on 
request. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 


86 Richmond St. W., 
DICTAPHONE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
DICTATING AND RECORDING MACHINES 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Ward Balks Again 


Defiance of NWLB has q 
new twist, but maintenance of 
membership is still the root of 
Sewell Avery's opposition 


The hardy perennial, Montg mery 
Ward & Co. vs. the government of the 
United States, was in full blooi this 
week as Washington studied plans for 
obtaining Ward's compliance \ 
National War Labor Board ruling in g 
labor dispute that kept pickets patrol. 
ling in front of four Ward stores in 
Detroit. 
© Familiar Pattern—The current “\\Vard 
situation” follows a pattern that is fa. 
miliar to anyone who has followed the 
stormy labor relations attending the 
regime of Sewell Avery as Ward chief. 

A C.1.0. union holding bargaining 

rights in the company’s Detroit opera- 
tions appealed to NWLB to settle a 
dispute after negotiations came to 
naught. NWLB recommended _ its 
standard compromises: wage increases 
within the limits of the stabilization 
regulations retroactive to the time the 
case was filed; arbitration of unscttled 
grievances; maintenance of membership; 
plus a number of other recommenda- 
tions covering minor issues. The com- 
pany rejected NWLB’s award and the 
union struck. 
@ New Technique—However, one fea- 
ture of the latest altercation seemed at 
first to reveal a new Avery technique. 
Formerly his firm would accept all of 
an NWLB award except the mainte- 
nance-of-membership provision. 

This time the sparring started when 
Ward rejected the award in_ toto. 
NWLB, obviously delighted to center 
the fight on anything except the old 
maintenance-of-membership issue, went 
in swinging on the wage issue. 

e Avery’s Shift—But on the eve of the 
board’s decision to send the case on to 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson for help in getting compli- 
ance, Avery pulled the rug out from 
under NWLB’s publicity by announc- 
ing that he was making retroactive wage 
adjustments and objecting only to 
maintenance of membership. (Company 
statements repeated the familiar Avery 
tactic of telling the public that main- 
tenance of spaubesig is the closed 
shop.) 

@ Miscalculation?—Although Washing- 
ton had not gathered full details on the 
Ward plan for making retroactive wage 
increases, it appeared that his strategy 
might have been miscalculated. 
NWLB’s order provided retroactive pay 
increases to December, 1942. Avery's 


ith a 
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There's no “heart trouble” in 
that appliance... it has an 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Of course, not even the canniest woman shopper would take along 
a stethoscope when she went to buy a motor-driven electric appli- 
ance. But this much is true—what the heart is to the human body, 
the motor is to the appliance. That’s why it is so important to make 
sure that the motor is strong and reliable—precision-built to give 
quiet, uninterrupted operation. 

If the motor in an appliance is an Emerson-Electric you can be 
sure that it will give long, faithful service. Emerson-Electric 
Motors are made by the same organization that makes the famous 
Emerson-Electric Fans—many of which have been in service 
25 years and longer! 

If your postwar plans include the manufacture of motor-driven 
appliances or equipment, Emerson-Electric Motor Engineers will 
recommend the proper motors for your applications, without 
obligation. «23 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO, 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Bronches: New York « Chicago * Detroit « Los Angeles « Davenport 


The American Way of Life 
is Powered with 
Electric Motors 


For more than 54 years Emerson- 
Electric Motors have been pro- 
viding dependable power for many 
of America’s best-known home 
appliances, office machines and 
production tools, end helped to 
build the reputation of their makers. 


OIL BURNERS 
STOKERS 
REFRIGERATORS 
WASHING MACHINES 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
OFFICE MACHINES 


PRODUCTION TOOLS 


+ 


EMERSON 25 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS:-FANS ——_e— APPLIANCES 


promise to employees was to pay retro- 
actively to September, 1943. 

‘The date which he picked has never 
been approved by NWLB, and tech- 
nically such an unapproved payment 
will be in violation of wage stabilization 
regulations and might not be allowed 
as a business expense for tax purposes. 
@ Extra Precautions—Whatever happens 
on that score, however, is certain to 
be overshadowed by more dramatic de- 
velopments which at midweek appeared 
imminent. Another plant seizure fol- 
lowed by litigation seemed indicated, 
and it was being delayed only because 
the government wanted to be sure that, 
this time, a take-over would not develop 
into a fiasco. 

The last Montgomery Ward plant 
seizure, which provided the nation with 
a picture of Avery being carried out of 
his office by two soldiers (BW —Apr. 
29'44,p104), settled nothing because 
the Justice Dept. was not prepared ta 
back up the seizure with court action. 
e Still Certified—There, another local 
of the same union which struck in De- 
troit still holds certification as_bar- 


gaining agency by virtue of a National 
Labor Relations Board poll. Although it 
struck last year and witnessed the gov- 
ernment’s take-over as an effort to liqui- 
date the dispute, its desire for a contract 
was frustrated when the government 
_ the age unable to find legal au- 
t oO 


rority 
stick. 

The Chicago properties, which were 
returned then to the company, are also 
involved in the present dispute because 


r making NWLB’s orders 


the old NWLB order covering them has 
never been accepted by Ward. 

@C.1.0. Divided—The Ward case 
threatens to start a serious fight within 
the C.1.O. All right-wing unions in 
that body are sup rting the striking 
United Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Employees wholeheartedly. 
The pro-Communist organizations, led 
by Harry Bridges, stand for undeviating 
chinnelen of the no-strike pledge. Re- 
sult is that factional divisions within 
the C.I.O. have a new focus which 
threatens to provide an explosive issue. 


Weirton in Front 


Steel firm signs adden- 
dum to pact with independent 
union pledging wage rise con- 
sistent with Little Steel revision. 


Moving quickly to fulfill its promise 
to be the first, or among the first, in 
the basic steel industry to approve wage 
increases ordered under the National 
War Labor Board’s Little Steel formula 
decision on fringe issues (BW —Dec. 
2’44,p16), the Weirton Steel Co. last 
week announced that it has signed a 
supplement to its contract with the 
Weirton Independent Union, Inc., to 
be effective as soon as revised rates are 
cleared by the Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

e Negotiations at a Standstill—Mean- 
while, negotiations between the United 


Saving it with signs, two regional war labor board members (right to left), Don 
Gallagher, ghairman of the board’s C.I.O. members, and Morris Field, vice- 
chairman, help push the Montgomery Ward-NWLB issue to a head by join- 
ing Barney Hopkins (left), Michigan C.I.O. secretary on a Detroit picket line. 


Steelworkers of America (Ci 0) 
the United States Steel Cor 
an impasse, with the corpors 
testing that no wage increas 
granted without a_proporti: 
crease in the price of steel. 

Last week the corporation \ 
a review of the NWLB decisi 
the board stipulated in its av 
the increase shall not become « ‘fectiye 
if it necessitates a rise in ste Prices 
or upsets the national stabilization pro. 
gram; therefore, the increase has sot ye 
become an NWLB mandate. Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinsop 
and OPA Administrator Chester 4 
Bowles this week had the N\VLB; 
decision under consideration, and a rl. 
ing clearing the way to the fringe raises 
(about 8¢ an hour) was believed im. 
nent. 
@No Surprise—Weirton’s announce. 
ment jumping the gun on other com. 
panies in the industry was not unex. 
pected. In the eight years that the 
C.1.0. has been active in the stcel in. 
dustry, Weirton has made a studious 
effort to anticipate wage changes by 
competitors under C.1.O. contract, and 
usually has been successful. Weirton 
has been the target for a long and bit. 
ter C.1.0. drive (BW—Aug.26'44,p100). 
The unaffiliated union with which the 
supplemental agreement was signed has 
been under attack in NWLB proceed- 
ings and a contempt of court action in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Philadel- 
phia. One of the allegations is that the 
union is company-dominated. 

Recently when the W.I.U., Inc., pe- 
titioned for consideration of a request 
for approval of wage increases for its 
members, the regional war labor board 
refused to act as long as the company- 
union charge is before the courts. The 
C.1.O. union thereupon petitioned 
NWLB to include Weirton Stee! em- 
ployees in any benefits resulting from 
its Nov. 25 directive. 


SCREEN EXTRAS WIN 


Hollywood movie producers, whose 
labor troubles have been on the rise 
(BW—Dec.16'44,p90), now must deal 
with a new union—the independent 
Screen Players Union, which will repre- 
sent screen extras. The S.P.U. won out 
over the Screen Actors Guild (A.F.L.) 
this week in a National Labor Relations 
Board election, 1,451 to 456. Approxi- 
mately 3,300 extras were eligible to vote. 

The election was the outcome of a 
split within the Screen Actors Guild. 
Extras contended that they were not 
being given adequate representation, 
and that name players were dominating 
the union. They subsequently broke 
off from the parent union. 

One of the first moves of the S.P.U. 
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“used almost 
exclusively 


by (TWA) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Airline 


tea 070 


Ask any navigator, whose calculations have controlled the 
ite of trackless transoceanic flights, how he feels about aerial 
extants. Invariably he'll answer that a sextant is more than 
n instrument of precise measurement. It’s something you 
rust — or don’t. It has to do with air-instinct. Something 

nown only to men who know the skies. 

Ed Bolton, chief navigator of the far flung routes of the 
TWA Intercontinental Division says, “Our navigators use 
Fairchild Aerial Sextants almost exclusively on all transoceanic 
flights. They are dependable, rugged, compact, accurate.” 

And rightfully so. For Fairchild Aerial Sextants were de- 
veloped from a basic design suggested by the U. S. Army Air 
Force to be compact, lightweight, easily handled . . . with a 


ee 
ate, Navigator Thurl Ravenscroft of TWA 


i, 


all , . fils’ 


bubble that remains ‘stable’... with automatic recording of 
consecutive sights during the entire sighting cycle of optional 
duration. 

Fairchild leadership in the design and precision production 
of aerial operations instruments . . . which include aerial sex- 
tants, cameras, radio direction finders, lead computing gun 
sights . .. is the reward of an air-minded policy of engineer- 
ing and building far beyond the stated basic specifica- 
tions of any given problem. 

This advertisement, 
currently appearing before ~ anol 
airline engineers me sr ess of the 

clearly reftects the far veignnees 


w producing: 
F air child organization aca Sees 


—" 


CAMERA 
AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


is expected to be a request for jn,, 
in pay for its members (1 \\V —Dec 
p107). 

S.P.U. may try to affiliate wig 
A.F.L. While the attemt—js ,. 
might be spurned because o¢ 
S.P.U.’s split with an estab ished 4 
union, many in the studi Deeliee 
the new union would be welcoy 
only to insure that neither Cj.) 
independents gain an increased food 
in the studios. 


Controls for Mia 


NWLB strikes at black 
ket in common labor, orde 
stabilization rules extended 
employers of eight or less. 


RETAIL STORES BUD | i sve. goes 
have been brought under National 


CUSTOMER Gooo Wie Fo resco gael 


order designed to curb a common 


“black market” in the area. 
e Exemptions Revoked—The order 
with - HYG q iAM Rit voked exemptions from wage stabil 
ULTRAVIOLET GERMICIDAL RADIATION SYSTEM 


A few months ago the Brockley Market, Lakewood, Ohio, remodeled 
the interior of its store. Along with other improvements a Hygeaire 
unit was installed to disinfect the air. In the words of the proprietor 
“no other item used in the store remodeling has aroused so much 
interest nor created so much customer good-will.” 
There’s a thought here for every business handling foods—packing 
houses, markets, hotels and restaurants—something to keep in mind 
when planning for the competitive years that lie ahead. 
Hygeaire destroys air-borne germs by the projection of ultra-violet 
radiation of the correct wave length. Just mount it on wall or 
ceiling, above eye level, and connect it to your lighting circuit. 
Silently and inexpensively it provides an air purity equivalent 
to summer living conditions—protects employees and customers 
against air-borne germ contagion. 
For substantiation of these claims, write or ‘phone your 
nearest General Electric Supply Corporation or Graybar 
Electric Company office (located in all principal cities). e” 
E h r I ate 
HYGEAIRE SYSTEM PROTECTS wherever people congreg FOR METAL FACES 
Laundries 
Levetories Their wholesale use in cleaning m 
Libraries , 
Municipal Services ter connecting rods for Superfortr 
Nurseries bomber engines helps explain t 
Packing Mente retail shortage of facial cleansing 
Passenger Coaches ‘ A ) 
Suiuien sues. For this one operation at 
Purchasing Offices troit’s Graham-Paige plant more th 
250,000 go to war work each mont 
And besides their shining tasks t 
protect highly polished bearing st 
faces from the acids of fingerprin 
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DOK at the Dazor Floating Lamp be- 
cause it’s new and different. But /ook into 
s installation for the advantages it 
you: increased output, employee 
ime saved, improved accuracy and safety. 
The object of localized illumination is 
0 have enough light and healthful light 
atthe point of work. The Dazor Floating 
lamp provides high intensity lighting, 


Moves freely in any direction 
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ill you be the one 
o discover this new 


DAZOR Flea] LAMP 


for your plant? 


it’s wanted, as easily as a man can move his 
arm...a lamp that stays put without locking... 


| 
that brings new efficiency to localized lighting, ~— ¢ | 


thus increasing production and lowering costs. 


Think of a lamp that floats the light exactly where —— CHOICE OF 4 BASES — a 


\\ 


BENCH PEDESTA 
UNIVERSAL saacker 


plus new flexibility for the individual job mental operations, Dazor Floating Lamps 


and operator. are today speeding wartime production, 

Each machine tool, assembly line, in- curtailing spoilage, relieving fatigue, 
spection bench or drafting board has its raising morale. Will these factors be any 
own problem of illuminating the work- less important tomorrow? Because light- 


ing area. With a slight touch, an em- ing improvement is an executive respon- 
P loyee oats the Dazor Lamp - sibility, we invite you to investigate 
position desired. He can raise, lower, Dazor Fleating Lamps now. They are 
rain te henge Mg ihaain ighe vend distributed by electrical wholesalers, 
Peper os need. _ ms NI igfnat carefully selected for ability to serve you. 
A single spring force acting through an 
ingenious linkage and arm parallelo- 
gram balances the lamp arm at any point 
chosen. Both fluorescent and incandes- 
cent lamps are available, with an option 
of 4 bases. 

In thousands of industrial and govern- 


Call your electrical wholesale sup- 
plier or write us for the names of 
our distributors in your locality. 
\ Upon request for Booklet “B” we 
will also send this 16-page IIlvs- 
trated Brochure describing Dazor 
= models, features and applications. 


Dazor Manufacturing Co. 
4481 Duncan Ave. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


DAZOR Fld] LAMPS 


PUCeER BES C OMT was THC ANOESCENT 


Strapped for ACTION 


... AND BOUND TO GET THERE 


N endless stream of vital materiel . . . from gun carriages and planes, to 

skidloads of food and medical supplies . . . speeds across the country 

in freight cars, doubly protected and firmly braced with Acme Steelstrap 
and Unit-Load Bands. 


While Steelstrap is protecting individual containers Unit-Load Bands are 
successfully providing the means to unitize and anchor merchandise in 
freight cars, .. . to brace at car doors, to segregate ladings in pool and stop 
over cars and to brace unwieldly units . . . with economy. Bracing ship- 
ments with Unit-Load Bands . . . a simple and efficient operation . . . reduces 
loading and unloading time, releases much needed carrier space and speeds 
up shipments, thus helping both shipper and receiver. 


Today, Acme Steelstrap and Unit-Load Bands are employed 100% with 
the important task of helping to deliver Uncle Sam’s war and essential 
civilian needs. When the war job is finished, the lessons learned will help 
to move your post-war products quicker, more efficiently...... and safely. 


A gated balf-car unit of carton-packed merchandise 
is firmly and economically braced with Acme Unit Bands assures this important war materiel "bo 
Load Bands for beyond production line protection. to get there’ delivery in good condition. 


,. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


3° B ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8B, ILLINOIS 


Car loads of 21 floats braced with Unit me | 


tion regulations formerly en; 
ployers of eight — or le 
a new common labor rate of 
tain essential civilian industr 
affirmed the NWLB-app: 
common labor rate for n 
industries. 

M. T. Van Hecke, chairman of 4, 
fourth regional war labor board jp Ab 
lanta, said the order will freeze at py. 
ent levels wages paid by small cinploye, 
to present employees, and wi 
them to nire new employees at Tatey 
legally established under the wage sy 
bilization program. 
© Paid 75¢ to $1—Previously, these en. 
ployers, who make up the bulk of jp. 
dustry in the area, had been cxemp 
and had been paying from 75¢ to S| 
hour for common labor, with tran: 
portation to and from the job furnished 


SSCN tial 


Tequire 


| ON many occasions. 


Larger employers protested that com. 

mon labor was being drained awa 
from them and that they were being 
forced to pay illegal rates in compet. 
tion. 
@ Rollback Ordered—Other provision; 
of the NWLB order require large em. 
ployers who have paid excessive rates to 
roll back to NWLB-approved levels any 
illegal wages being paid to present en 
ployees. Unless they do so within 3 
days, they will be subject to criminal 
and civil penalties. 

Labor members of both NWLB and 


| the regional board objected to designa. 


tion of the new 55¢-an-hour rate instead 
of a higher rate, and also to the rollback 
of higher pay levels. 


| SMALL BUSINESS IN COLLEGE 


Veterans and others who desire to 
own and operate small businesses will 
be offered special training by Westem 
Reserve University, Cleveland. An cight- 
week course, limited to 20 students, will 
begin in January at Cleveland College, 
the university's downtown center, and 
be repeated as long as the demand lasts. 

In the absence of suitable textbooks, 
the plan of instruction will be for each 
student to analyze his own qualifications 
for the enterprise in which he may be 
interested, then interview successful 
businessmen, and make the information 
he gathers the subject for class discus 
sion. Lectures by businessmen, gover- 
ment officials, and trade association lead- 
ers will supplement this work. 

The course, believed to be unique, 
will be conducted by Prof. Kenneth 
Lawyer, associate professor of market- 
ing, who aided a state-wide training pro- 
gram in Illinois in 1940 and 194! in 
which 6,800 merchants and their em- 
ployees studied ways to avoid the high 
mortality hazards of small business 
establishments. 
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General von Rundstedt’s spectacular counterblow along the Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg front will probably prove—despite initial successes—to be comparable 
in many ways with Ludendorff’s last brilliant but futile German offensives in 


the spring and summer of 1918. 
If Allied forces are able to stem the attack quickly and to isolate the 
crack Nazi divisions which are involved, they will have improved their chances 
for a winter showdown along the Rhine. 
If they are slow in halting the enemy and are forced to draw heavily on 
reserves from neighboring fronts, it will be spring before men and supplies 
ilk of ji. can be reorganized for the battle of the Ruhr. 
e 

The Germans have shrewdly timed their drive to coincide with dangerous 
Allied frictions which seriously threaten to interfere with effective coordina- 
tion of two-front fighting. 
that com. Russian activity along the Warsaw line has been tacitly admitted by 
= bein Moscow to have been delayed pending a clear settlement of Polish issues. 
compet Stalin—now undoubtedly under tremendous Anglo-U. S. pressure to 

resume operations along Germany's eastern front—will probably make com- 


a plete and public Allied settlement of the Polish boundary and government 
shan, issues a prerequisite of any new offensive. 
evels any This being the case, it should surprise no one—especially if the Nazi 


sent em- counterattack is not quickly broken—if London and Washington forced the 
ithin 30 Polish government-in-exile to choose between coming to terms with the 
— Lublin Poles or losing the backing of the western powers. 
LB and e 
designa- Russia is in a particularly strong bargaining position, in contrast with London 
aie and—to a lesser degree—Washington. 
On the military front, Soviet troops, though comparatively inactive in 

Poland, have liberated Rumania, Bulgaria, much of Hungary and Yugoslavia, 
LLEGE and a small section of Czechoslovakia. 
peice te If they succeed in reaching Vienna—not much more than 50 miles away 
ses. will now—they threaten Hitler’s last thin supply routes to the Axis front in Italy. 


Vester ry 

ee On the diplomatic front, Stalin has a voluntary agreement with the Czechs; 
Dollege, has managed to keep order in Helsinki, Bucharest, Sofia, and Belgrade while 
er, and establishing friendly governments there; and now has completed the master 
d lasts. coup—a 20-year mutual aid agreement with France which prevents the for- 
ape mation of a western European bloc antagonistic to Russia. 

cations London, on the other hand, has touched a momentary low of diplomatic 
nay be prestige. It is in hot water in Greece and Italy. It faces the prospect that the 
cessful U. S. is preparing to force a Franco showdown in Spain—in opposition to 
— Churchill’s wishes. It is threatened with Empire difficulties in Palestine, 


discus- 
yovern- 
n lead- 


India, and the Far Eastern colonies. 

* ; 
Washington is not likely to come to the rescue of London in the impasses 
nique, which have developed in either Greece or Poland. 


me The U. S. policy on Poland has been restated: 
g pro- We are not going to be concerned directly with Polish affairs, and we 


sgbieg shall use nothing more than persuasion to bring about a settlement. 
"high The U. S. will agree to a change in Polish boundaries as soon as it is 
siness agreed to by the Russians, the British, and the Polish government. 

7 
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State Dept. as legal adviser. He’s already legal adviser to Byrnes, and took an 
active part in the Dumbarton Oaks talks. 

Also anticipated is the nomination of George Messersmith—present 
ambassador to Mexico—as ambassador to Turkey, and later to be sent to 
Germany as U. S. high commissioner. 

. 
Don’t miss the significance of the appointment of Laurence Steinhardt, for- 
mer ambassador to Turkey, as new U. S. ambassador to the Czechoslovakian 
government, still exiled in London. 

Steinhardt, once U. S. ambassador in Moscow, has undoubtedly been 
selected for the important Czech post because Prague is expected to become 
the most important U. S. listening post in Russian-dominated eastern Europe. 

% 


Individual U. S. companies are moking important new foreign contracts 
despite continued international diplomatic bickering. 

Representatives of J. P. Morgan, Chase National Bank, Guaranty Trust 
Co., and National City Bank have arrived in Paris to resume branch opera- 
tions in the French capital. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons is drawing up blueprints for factory expansion in 
Argentina. The new plant will produce medicinal products from animal 
glands (which have been exported unprocessed at the rate of 650 tons a 
year), and will sell both in Argentina and in other Latin-American markets. 


In New York, the Irish Linen Guild reports that the first flax released 
by the British government for civilian export has arrived in the U. S. and 
small but regular shipments are expected in 1945. 


In Caracas, the Venezuelan government announces that the J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., New York, has been awarded a contract to build a rail- 
road to connect the cattle-producing region of the country with the metro- 
politan centers. 

U. S. tea exporters have been advised by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration that modest surplus supplies of tea are now available for shipment— 
on a quota basis—to Latin-American countries. 

* 


Businesses in other countries are no less aggressive in developing postwar 
plans, many of which involve the U. S. 

Dutch business leaders, working through the Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce headquarters in New York, are pushing a plan to make Holland 
the European operational or distribution center for American companies, par- 
ticularly those that do not wish to return to Germany after the war. 


Brazilian business leaders are demanding that the government place 
contracts immediately for the modernization and enlargement of port han- 
dling facilities at Rio de Janeiro. 

U. S. technicians already in Brazil may be employed by the Cotton Spin- 
ners’ & Weavers’ Syndicate of Sao Paulo to help build a factory to produce 
automatic looms. 

* 
Leaders in the British Columbia construction industry heve just shipped to 
Britain a sample, five-room, prefabricated plywood house which they say they 
can supply in quentities up to 100,000 in time to help meet Britain's current 
housing crisis. 

The house is composed of a living room, kitchen, two bedrooms, and 
bathroom. 
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slarm in Britain 


Business expresses fear 
st government stipulations in 
ar plant leases mean wider 
ostwar industrial controls. 


LONDON—Because Britain’s origi- 

4] plan for the disposal of more than 
000 war factories provided for occu- 
ancy only at the end of the war, pros- 
of a longer war in Europe than 

ad been expected several months ago 
ill] have no effect on London’s care- 
lly drawn pattern for leasing these 

ants to industrialists for peacetime 


se. 

Three Basic Conditions—Actually, 
pegotiations for the renting of the 
lants are progressing rapidly, with the 
povernment adhering rigidly to this 
basic formula: 

(1) Leases will run for an initial ten- 
ear period, at rents which will be based 
pn 1939 values. 

(2) Applicants must intend to oper- 
ite industries which a government com- 

ittee agrees will turn out products 
pdapted to British requirements or espe- 
ially fitted to export demand. 

(3) Applicants must avoid lines in 
hich Britain already has surplus pro- 
duction (mainly textiles). 

Peacetime Control Feared—Despite 
he brisk demand at the Board of Trade 
headquarters for information on specific 
plants, British business as a whole has 
expressed concern over the govern- 
ment’s active participation in deter- 
mining what industries will be allowed 
to lease the wartime plants, as well as 
over London’s sudden decision two 
months ago that premises would be 
leased, not sold. 

Some industrial leaders insist that 
this is merely a first step toward govern- 
ment control over industry in peace- 
time, or at least a move to implement 
the trend toward over-all economic 
planning in a way which might pro- 
ffoundly affect British industries after 
the war. 
¢ Diversification Is Aim—The condi- 
tions that applicants must meet in the 
lease program are part of a plan for re- 
establishment of British domestic and 
be economy on a sound economic 

sis. 

For one thing, the government is 
cager to see that certain prewar ‘“de- 
pression” areas, now busy with war 
work, do not lapse back into their pre- 
war state of unemployment. Behind 
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the government thinking is a conviction 
that these areas—now called “develop- 
ment areas” and embracing such dis- 
tricts as South Wales, Durham, the 
Clyde (Glasgow), and Lancashire (Man- 
chester)—should not be dependent upon 
single industries (coal, or shipbuilding, 
or textiles) that are especially suscepti- 
ble to depressions, but should have a di- 
versification of manufacture. 

e Shortage Lines Preferred—Another 
consideration will be whether the ap- 
plicant intends to produce a commodity 
with a high priority according to sched- 
ules now being developed by special 
commissions which are studying mod- 
ernization schemes for both domestic 
business and the export trade. 

With limited materials and man- 
power after the war, the government 
will not allow a manufacturer to exer- 
cise a free hand in producing anything 
he wishes. He must turn out products 
badly needed within Britain, or that 
will find an immediate market abroad. 
This announced intention of the au- 
thorities has bolstered the arguments of 


+ 


roups who resent government inte: 
erence in industrial planning. 

@ Standby for Defense—On top of thes 
requirements, the government wil] in- 
vestigate three other matters: (1) how 
well the applicant will be able to main 
tain the plant ‘in a condition which 
would permit it to be switched back 
quickly to war work in case of a national 
emergency; (2) the ability to make efh 
cient use of the premises with a mini 
mum of alteration (to avoid delays 
which might be caused by running into 
conflict with the mass of rehabilitation 
which will be necessary in England a 
soon as the war ends); (3) the needs for 
town and country planning on a na 
tional scale. 

Finally, full consideration wil] bé 
given to the number of workers that the 
proposed industry will absorb effectively. 
e Concentration Discouraged— he goy 
ernment is especially interested in see- 
ing that British industry does not con 
centrate too heavily around London 
With the biggest consumer market in 
the Empire on one’s doorstep, it is a 


MOUNTAIN PRODUCTION 


Built and assembled with machine 
tools largely American-made, Red 
Army trucks roll from the Urals 
branch factory of Moscow’s famous 
Stalin automobile plant—further evi- 
dence of increasing production in 
Russia’s wartime haven (BW—Nov. 
11’44,p21). Shifted to the Urals when 
Moscow was threatened by the ad- 
vance of the German army, the truck 
plant now has an assembly line (be- 
low) in the Detroit pattern, is manned 
by both men and women mechanics. 
Vitally necessary as Russia’s offensive 
lengthens supply lines, the trucks— 
equipped with only one headlight— 


roll on tires from a plant the Nazis 
reputedly “destroyed” —the important 
Yaroslav] rubber factory. 


temptation to settle in or near its great- 
cst metropolis. 

Most of the government’s leaseable 
factories fortunately are not in the Lon- 
don area, and their continued use after 
the war will tend to discourage further 
concentration around the capital. 

To the extent that existing govern- 
ment factories in the development areas 
are insufficient to secure a proper bal- 
ance of industry, the government will 
give priority to these areas in granting 
licenses for building new factories an 
extensions of existing ones. The gov- 
ernment will also continue and extend 
its policy of erecting in development 
areas factories for sale or lease. It like- 
wise will bear in mind these areas in 
placing orders of all kinds. 


Major Oil Test 


U. S. company will exclore 
huge tract in Paraguay, with 
long contract if oil is found. 
Equipment is being shipped. 


BUENOS AIRES—Union Oil Co. 
of California is moving technicians and 
equipment into Paraguay to speed one 
of the biggest wildcatting operations 
undertaken in this racer Fey 

Early in October, President Higinio 

Morinigo of Paraguay signed the decree 
turning over the Chaco area to pros- 
pecting (map). Union Oil Co. geolo- 
gists have completed surveys indicating 
the likelihood of oil existing in the 
60,000,000-acre area and are now ready 
to begin systematic exploration to de- 
termine producing areas. 
e Ten-Year Exploration—The presiden- 
tial decree clearly defines the pattern 
which development of the oil region will 
follow. 5 

From Jan. 1, 1945, for a period of ten 
years, the Chaco is reserved for Union 
Oil Co. explorations. The company 
has made its first payment on the con- 
cession. 

Rental has been set at a rate involv- 
ing an annual sum of around $75,000 
to be reduced as exploration proceeds 
and rejected acreage is returned to the 
government. The contractor is author- 
ized to split the territory into separate 
wildcatting sections of 25,000 acres each 
within 18 months, with special addi- 
tional fees during the drilling periods. 
© Longer Drilling Period—After finding 
oil, the contractor may develop the 
wells ‘~r a period of 35 years, which may 
be extended, but not nd 60 years 
from the date of the decree. 

During the period of oil extraction 
an annual a of about 15¢ 


an acre is charged. Royalty to the gov- 
114 


ernment is established on the basis of 
the value of average daily output, ad- 
justed monthly: 
Daily Average 
1,000-5,000 bbl. 
5,001-10,000 bbl. 
10,001 bbl. or more 

At the end of the fifteenth year, this 

royalty will be set at 15% for all oil 
produced. For a period of 35 years, 
no import or export duties will be as- 
sessed on equipment imported or on oil 
exported. In addition, the company is 
free to install storage facilities, pipe- 
lines, refineries, and other equipment 
provided these can also be useful to 
other public services throughout the 
territory. 
@ Year's Tests Assured—Finally, the de- 
cree permits the Union Oil Co. to leave 
Paraguay, with equipment, if after the 
first year of prospecting it should find 
that further exploration of the area is 
unwarranted. 

To thousands of Paraguayans, who 
for three years in the thirties fought 
Bolivia for the area at great cost in 
lives and money, the Gran Chaco has 
until now seemed a worthless asset. 

The oil development scheme has 
articular immediate interest because 
or months the water level of the Par- 
ana and Paraguay rivers has been so 
low that movement of supplies in the 
country has been seriously curtailed, 
and stocks of motor fuel exhausted. 
(Argentine shipments fell to 1,300,000 
gal. in 1942, 322,000 gal. in 1943, and 
to less than 130,000 gal. in the first 
six months of this year.) Discovery of 
even small producing wells in the 
Chaco would soon relieve the country 
of dependence on imports for its sup- 
plies of oil. 


% Royalty 


The Gran Chaco, won by Paraguay in 
a long costly war with Bolivia, has 
been turned over to the Union Oil 
Co. for exploration and development. 


Cattle in Brazil 


World's fifth ranking beef 
exporter, country has long. 
range program to improve herd 
and to compete for first place. 


SAO PAULO-—Brazil is aiming ty 
justify its claim to being the gre.it catt 
country of the future. 

Today, with 41,000,000 cattle, Brazj 

ranks after India, the United States, ang 
the Soviet Union in size of herds, ang 
with 25,000,000 hogs ranks after Ching 
the United States, and the USSR. jy 
the size of swine herds. 
@ Haphazard Progress—Brazil is «|so the 
world’s fifth ranking producer and 
exporter of beef, and the total value of 
its animal production is placed at 
around $200,000,000—equal to about 
40% of total farm output. 

But progress in cattle raising and 

breeding has been slow and haphazard 
in the past. Now, Brazil is faced with 
an actual meat shortage and depleted 
herds. So the Ministry of Agriculture 
is drafting a long-range program to cor- 
rect current difficulties and pave the 
= for Brazilian competition for lead. 
ership in world cattle production. 
@ Demand Is Greater—Chief reasons for 
Brazil’s meat shortage now are: (1) ex- 
cessive slaughter for export to United 
Nations fighters, (2) stationary condi- 
tion of herds, (3) increases in local 
population and consumption, (4) in- 
creased slaughter in the northern area 
because usual supplies from the south. 
ern sections have been cut off by trans. 
port difficulties, and (5) speculation in 
pedigree cattle for breeding. In addi- 
tion, the drought this year seriously 
affected the condition of cattle through. 
out Brazil. 

Higher prices for export meat have 
resulted in a rise of neatly 20% in 
slaughtering. Exports have risen nearly 
100% in volume and about 350% in 
value. (Exports in 1942 of $36,000- 
000 put meat in third place on the 
export lists.) 
© To Expand Program—The Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture—which already 
maintains services for inspecting and in- 
oculating cattle against tuberculosis. 
foot and mouth, and other diseases, and 
its own pedigree breeding stations for 
improving herds, and purchases foreign 
studs for resale at cost—is now prepat- 
ing to put meat production on 4 
sounder basis. 

Plans include the formation of a new 
native breed, intensification of official 
instruction in cattle breeding, installa- 
tion of national packing houses in cattle 
raising zones, and the granting of more 
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At both ends! 


\ the great power houses where 
the current is produced, in the 
vast and varied industries served, 
Ashcroft Gauges record pressures 
with an enduring accuracy born of 
inherent quality and precise design. 


America’s everlasting cry is for 
more power, greater pressures. 
Power and light lines reach out 
seeking even the small industry in 
a remote place so that in some not- 
distant date, even the solitary farm 
may enjoy the service and comfort 
of electricity. 


Industry, aviation, land and sea 
transportation—all depend on the 
supreme quality of Ashcroft Gauges, 
They may well do this. We have 
been making fine gauges for nearly 
a hundred years, and yet we have 
never made more or better gauges 
than we are making today. 


There need be no problem in any 
designer’s or engineer’s mind when 
pressure gauges are involved. The 
name “‘Ashcroft” is the perfect so- 
lution to all. 


So if you need gauges now or if 
your future plans call for the use 
of pressure gauges, specify “‘Ash- 
croft” and leave the rest to us. For 
no matter what type you need or 
whatever conditions they must op- 
erate under, we make exactly the 
gauge you need—or we will. 


v; 
M4 
s 


MMi ASHCR J F Tr 
aIMIj GC 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialities. 


Stocked and sold by leading distributors 
everywhere... When you or auges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT ... Write br bookies. 


loans to stock breeders. Last year loans 
totaled $12,000,000, or se en times 
the annual sums borrowed before the 
war. 

e Equipment Needed—Building of in- 
land packing houses will require con- 
siderable imports of refrigerating appa- 
ratus from the United States. ‘The gov- 
ernment plans to extend quick freezing 
of meat in preference to the traditional 
slow freezing or chilling for export. 


CANADA 


Dumping Banned 


Canadian customs getting 
ready to slap duty on low-cost 
surplus war goods that private 
buyers bring across border. 


OTTAWA-—Canadian customs au- 
thorities are getting ready to crack down 
on dumping of surplus U.S. war goods 
into Canada by speculators—if and when 
it occurs. ‘hey expect that it may hap- 

n soon. 

e Border Wide Open—Ottawa and 
Washington have an understanding that 
dumping is to be mutually avoided, but 
Ottawa officials recognize that this can 
govern only federal agencies. It doesn’t 
stop private buyers from selling to Can- 
ada. 

Having studied prices at which sur- 
plus goods are selling below the border, 
Canadian manufacturers of similar com- 
modities have been warning Ottawa that 
these goods could be bought and mar- 
keted in Canada well below prices for 
domestic products. 

e Will Be Customs Barrier—To stop 
this, if it starts, Ottawa will revive the 
antidumping duties of the Canadian 
customs laws. These were suspended in 
1942 to facilitate imports of needed 
civilian goods for sale under Canadian 
price ceilings. Under the regulations, 
customs authorities have. power to raise 
values for duty purposes above the 
prices at which the goods are imported. 

The duties will not be imposed, how- 

ever, until dumping injurious to Cana- 
dian interests occurs. 
e Marketing Rule Eased—Customs au- 
thorities have also removed a number 
of import items from the requirement 
that they carry markings identifying 
country of origin. These requirements 
were imposed to mark goods from low- 
labor-cost countries such as Japan, Italy, 
and some central European sources. 

As imports are not now coming from 
these countries, the regulation is eased 
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iles, and paper my 


lothing amounting to 


ite checking and reporting by 
toms officers. Principal commodities 
cted are various kinds of glass, bicy- 

rts, zipper and other fasteners, 
‘Jet combs, and threads. 


0.0P TAX STUDY NEAR 


The royal commission recently named 
. Canadian Finance Minister J. L. 
sley to inquire into the status of co- 
erative Organizations in relation to 
sir liability for federal taxation (BW 
jov.4'44,p116) will conduct public 
rings across Canada, commencing 
15, in Vancouver, B. C. 
The commission expects to wind up 
s hearings by March or April, and to 
ve its report in Ilsley’s hands before 
» presents his 1945-46 budget to 
brliament. 
Business organizations such as the 
nadian Chamber of Commerce, Re- 
i] Merchants Assn., and other trade 
oups will present briefs in favor of 
quity tax treatment between regular 
sinesses and co-op competitors. Speed 
ith which the commission will report 
attributed to Ilsley, and is taken as 
indication that Ottawa is looking 
prward to obtaining revenue from the 
pops during the next budget year. 


NRRA BIDS PLANNED 


Canadian Mutual Aid Administration 
ficials are preparing to ask for bids on 
e supply of a wide range of goods 
pr the United Nations Relief & Re- 
abilitation Administration. 
Among the orders will be some 
pr steam and other portable power 
nits, railroad cars, farm machinery, 
and tools, binder twine, canned meats, 
sh and other foods, clothing and tex- 
Recently, arrange- 
or gm orders for 
$6,000,000 in 


ents were made 


anada. 

Canada’s UNRRA quota runs to 

77,000,000, and under present plans 

0% of each country’s contribution will 
spent at home. 


CF. OFFERS BONDS 


Saskatchewan’s new provincial Coop- 


rative Commonwealth Federation gov- 


ment is asking the people of the 


province to invest in industrial enter- 
prises which it is launching in compe- 


ition with private interests (BW — 
ov.18"44,p116). 
Provincial Treasurer C. M. Fines is 


bitering within the province a $1,000,- 
100 issue of industrial development 10- 


. bonds carrying 3% interest, the pro- 


teeds to be used to finance government- 
owned woolen mills, a fish-packing 
plant, and other industries. 
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Despite increasing Wall Street warn- 

ings that the rally in rail stocks was as- 
suming a too rapid and spectacular 
tempo, particularly in the absence of 
similar buying interest in nonrail shares, 
traders opened New York Stock Ex- 
change proceedings this week by bid- 
ding for the carrier issues at an even 
more frenzied pace. 
@ Hit Another Peak—By the close of 
the market on Tuesday, the Dow-Jones 
rail stock price index had added another 
seven-year peak to the string of new 
highs in recent weeks. 

By Tuesday, the number of December 

million-share daily sessions on the New 
York Stock Exchange had stretched to 
thirteen. And many of the traders’ cur- 
rent favorite rail issues had been pushed 
up $3 to $16 above last week’s lows to 
levels 50% to 132% above their 1944 
lows. 
@ Then Buying Slows—On Wednesday, 
however, Big Board proceedings soon 
showed plenty of evidence that traders 
were reappraising the situation more 
carefully. Profit-taking on a consider- 
able scale got under way, there was a 
definite absence of the avid buying seen 
earlier in the week, and prices started to 
sag quite sharply. Also, attempts made 
to rally the mafket at various times dur- 
ing Wednesday’s trading session evoked 
no really enthusiastic response. 

Wall Street’s bullish elements think 


TS 


tive buying. Instead, it is ascribed , 
arising out of the indications of a long. 
war, since this would mean probai), 
another year of satisfactory amino 
more time for  reconversio; plans 
further accumulations of larg 
by individuals and corporations, add, 
tions to the present huge pentup Pe 
mand for consumer goods, and an eve 
larger federal debt, with its inflationay 
implications, than was earlier expected 
Others, however, aren’t quite thy 
sanguine, as indicated, for one thing, b 
the building up of an already large shorn 
interest to around the 1,436,000-shar 
level at the close of last month, the 
largest that has been reported sing 
June, 1933. 
@ Clear Sailing?—This group agrees that 
the followers of the famous Dow theon 
have received the signals that signify, 
under that “system,” that the stock mar. 
ket should have clear sailing ahead of jt 
for a time at least. However, there are 
many disbelievers, particularly with the 
world at war and this country operating 
under the tightest economic controls it 
has ever been subjected to, and _ this 
group isn’t sure that everything is go. 
ing to work out on schedule. 


SaVingy 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 


Wednesday's weakness isn’t alarming but ve ome —_ ¥ 1 15.2 
merely the start of a long-overdue period aulroad .... ‘TO. : 9 35.2 
of consolidation that should soon pro- . — ennes 55.4 55.0 S44 493 
vide the market with a sounder founda- onds 4 
tion on which to base another advance. ee ei —¥ os ae 
@ Opinions Vary—This group doesn’t Utility "1171 116.7 1166 1151 
think that the November-December rise : é ; 
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HE TRADING POST 


sin the Transition 


imost from the day when the na- 
| defense program was inaugurated 
have heard talk about the danger 
idespread and prolonged unemploy- 
int at the end of the war.. Some have 
jt on the unemployment that fol- 
.4 the other war and argued that, 
Huse the present program is so much 
oer, in ddilars and manpower, condi- 
sare certain to be that much worse 
9 military demands are cut off. 
here appears to be general agree- 
t that any long-range program to 
ntain a high level of employment 
| depend, not on industry or govern- 
nt alone, but on the realization of all 
nerned that management, govern- 
t, and labor must cooperate to cre- 
an atmosphere within which we can 
intain a high level of production. 
But no long-range program can actu- 
‘be put into action until the transi- 
period has ended, and it is the tran- 
on that now worries the average war 
tker. Not even the most optimistic 
ieves that we can shift from a na- 
n at war to one at peace without 
e temporary unemployment. But 
re appears to be no valid ground for 
belief that serious unemployment 
st, of necessity, follow the war. 


* * * ‘ 


In the first place, we are better om 
red to face the known problems than 
ever have been in the past. Unem- 
pyment insurance benefits are avail- 
le for those who are temporarily out 
jobs. Savings of the American peo- 
are at or near the 100-billion-dollar 
uk, a figure never dreamed of when 
onversion difficulties last confronted 
. Net working capital of American 
porations was reported in excess of 
billions as of last June 30. This also 
sa new peak. 
Then, too, there has been much 
ious study of means to make the tran- 
on as short as possible, with the least 
‘sible disruption of the lives of work- 
sand their families. Surveys such as 
ose of the Committee for Economic 
‘velopment have helped to clarify the 
¢ and importance of the job that 
st be done. And, it must be remem- 
ed, there was no C.E.D., or anything 
sembling it, on the job in 1918 to 
ur private industry into advance plan- 
ng for productive job opportunities. 
Because so much of the war produc- 
bm program has centered in the na- 


i's industrial plants, the greatest haz- 


is of reconversion would seem to be 
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located there, too. I know that recon- 
version talk is not being encouraged 
right now, because management and 
labor have been asked by military lead- 
ers to step up production on certain 
critical items, but reconversion is in- 
evitable and the average worker cannot 
help wondering how it will affect him. 


* * * 


In this connection, the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers recently re- 
ported a survey of some 2,000 of its 
members. The report, submitted by 
William P. Witherow, chairman of its 
executive committee, seems to demon- 
strate that reconversion can be accom- 
plished with fewer dislocations than most 
of us had believed possible. 

To quote Mr. Witherow: 


Mr. and Mrs. War Worker, this survey 
is evidence enough that management is 
not letting its postwar planning slide, but 
is doing its level best to see that there will 
be peacetime jobs for you. 

This survey indicates that postwar em- 
ployment in manufacturing industry will ex- 
ceed the prewar level by 30%. It shows, as 
well, that even at the lowest employment 
level of transition it will not fall below the 
1939 level. 

But that isn’t all. N.A.M.’s survey has 
laid the specter of a prolonged transition 
period of unemployment. 

It indicates that 61% of manufacturing 
industry—most of it in war work—says that 
it will be able to start peace production the 
very day it receives the signal, and 49% 
will be able to swing over into full produc- 
tion that same day. 

That an additional 27% of industry will 
be able to resume civilian production within 
four weeks after the “green light” goes on, 
and an additional 17% will reach full pro- 
duction within that period. 

That 95% of all industry can complete 
reconversion within eight weeks, and 76% 
of the firms can reach peak production in 
that period. 

Obviously, there will be some unemploy- 
ment during the shift from war to peace, 
but on the basis of these judgments it 
should be neither serious nor long-lived. 
According to the survey, within four weeks 
after reconversion “— 66% of manufac- 
turing industry can geared to full-scale 
employment. 

If the transition can be effected as 
rapidly as these figures indicate, there 
is reassurance for the war worker who 
has been restless because of fear of pro- 
longed reconversion unemployment, 
and encouragement for him to stay on 
the job at a time when new production 
goals are sought. And rapid transition 
should help to speed attainment of the 
long-range objective of a high level of 
employment in the postwar years. W.C. 


*“...and then the 


SIMONDS 


ENGINEER 


showed us how to 
cut a 16" aluminum 
round in 59 seconds!” 


“We thought we were doing all 
right on cutting this aluminum 
alloy until the Simonds man came 
in and improved the operation for 
us. We haven't figured out our full 
savings yet, but less than a minute 
ugh a 16” round is some go- 
ing for an Inserted-Tooth Saw”’. 


Of course, he can’t produce these 
production-miracles in every case 
«+. but if there is any operation in 
your plant which you think could 
be im - «+ phone your In- 
dustrial Supply Distributor, and 
have him bring the Simonds Cut- 
ting Engineer around. 


THE TREND 


FOOLPROOF OR FOOLHARDY? 


The proposal for a new kind of national budget pre- 
sented this week by the war contracts subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee should easily 
fulfill its avowed purpose of “stimulating discussion.” 
More than that, it is a blunt attack on the fundamental 
problem of government's role in attaining a full-employ- 
ment economy that might well become the Adminis- 
tration’s postwar program. 


© The suggestion is for the President’s annual budget 
message to estimate for Congress the volume of national 
output (or expenditure) required for full employment as 
against the volume actually to be expected from invest- 
ment, consumption, and nonfederal government activ- 
ity. If expected gross output (or expenditure) is below 
the “full employment” level, the President is to recom- 
mend (1) stimuli to nonfederal expenditure (or output), 
and, if these are deemed insufficient, then (2) a federal 
program of expenditure. A new joint congressional com- 
mittee is to consider this annual national budget. 

The usual objection of free enterprise economics to 
such a typical New Deal formulation is that government 
intervention in the economy itself tends in general to 
constrict the private forces of investment, thereby accen- 
tuating any long-range “gap” between the required and 
probable private output. 

However, just as the national budget proponents 
recognize the possible danger to our institutions in a 
continually expanding role of government and would 
prefer steps to encourage private business to carry the 
entire full-employment load, so also do most business- 
men now agree that the course of economic events can- 
not always be permitted to run unchecked. As Gov. 
Dewey put it in the campaign: “We are never again 
going to submit to mass unemployment. Whether we 
like it or not, and regardless of the party in power, 
government is committed to some degree of economic 
direction. If there are not sufficient private jobs, then 
government must create additional job opportunities.” 


© Having agreed on trying to avoid both mass unem- 
ployment and the replacement of private enterprise by 
government, the problem comes down to one of degree. 
Economic theory gives no clear-cut general answer to the 
question of whether, in the long run, government invest- 
ment tends to inhibit or release private investment. Each 
side of the economic argument, of course, tends to mini- 
mize one, but cannot completely deny both of the two 
dangers—mass unemployment, on the one hand; govern- 
mental replacement of free enterprise on the other. And 
so the argument often boils down to which is worse, 
or which is more probable. 

Our problem—in what degree we should look to gov- 
ernment-created jobs for full employment—breaks into 


several parts. To begin with, when should the gover, 
ment wheels be set turning—when some volume of wm. 
employment which we regard as dangerous is in pros 
upon us, or already exceeded? More important, why 
volume of unemployment shall we tolerate before op, 
ernment investment goes into action—three, six, nine 
or twelve million, say? 

Such questions arise even before we come to such; 
comprehensive or grandiose scheme as the propose 
national budget. They have to be faced in deciding 
whether to set out tax plans to balance a normal fedenj 
budget at full employment levels of national income 
at “high-level” employment, or at some prospective 
lower average level of employment. Similarly, they haye 
to be faced in programing regular public works expendi 
tures. And so on. 


© Such examples, however, suggest another part of the 
problem—whether we wish to start out with certain 
assumed limits on the government’s role. For example 
the British White Paper on employment policy (BW- 
Aug.19’44,p120) outlines a system of compensatory gov- 
ernment activity—adjusting public works, taxes, govem- 
ment purchases, interest rates, and other measures to 
lower the peaks and fill in the valleys of the busines 
curve. This system starts on the assumption that the 
public debt will be held stable and wages and prices 
kept in balance. However, we must also decide whether 
we shall hold to the original limits on the government's 
tule if such a compensatory system fails to hold unem- 
ployment below any danger level we may have projected. 


© The national budget proposal raises some questions on 
a purely technical level. Can government forecast bus: 
ness at the start of each year? (We may or may not 
agree to rely on such predictions, but the extensive addi- 
tional information required for them would, in any case, 
be helpful for private or official use—on business’ invest: 
ment plans, on consumer spending habits, on_ private 
employment expectations.) Also, if we accept the fact 
that the government may have to step in at some level 
of unemployment, it is obvious that advance-planning of 
its public works or other measures is necessary. Finally, 
if we place any initial limits on government's job-creat- 
ing role, there may be some question as to whether such 
a program could work. 

But the technical considerations alone cannot decide 
the larger question for business and the nation—how fat 
we shall rest on government for a full employment 
economy. That question of degree business must soon 
decide—the sooner now that the national budget idea 
has crystallized the issue. 
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